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Is Canada Loyal, ete. 


IS CANADA LOYAL? 


Is Canada loyal? Who dares to ask? 
Are your colonist’s veins 

Ducts for some colorless fluid, or red with 
the blood that stains 

The bosom of all the earth from Plassey 
to Krugersdorp Plains? 


Blood that is hot from the North, fresh 
with the salt of the sea, 

Strong with the strength of sires who have 
never been aught but free, 

True with the truth of those whose creed 
has been Loyalty. 


We who have won you a world from the 
Pole to the Boundary Line, 

Through the Land of Lakes from the East 
to the land of the Douglas pine 

Hewing our road with the axe; winning 
our wealth in the mine. 

Have we seemed to forget? Here where 
the furthermost fleet 

Rides on the self-same wave that rolls 
to the Russian’s feet, 

Named in the name of the queen is the 
town where our Parliaments meet. 

God! how we love you still! Do you think 
in the hours of gloom 

There comes no whisper of Home? Look 
where our dead find room! 

Are those native flowers that you find, 
Thistle and Rose and Broom? 


Those who have stayed may not hear the 
beat of their hearts in the crowd; 
We of the prairies hear and are not to be 
bought or cowed; 
British in Britain’s van, have we no right 
to be proud? 
War? We would rather peace; but 
mother if fight you must 
There be none of your sons on whom you 
can lean with a surer trust. 
Bone of your bone are we, and in death 
would be dust of your dust. 
CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 
Victoria, Vancouver’s Island. Spectator. 


ONE HEART. 


I sometimes linger o’er the list 

Of friends I lost in other days, 

And still the question with me stays— 
“‘When I am gone shall I be missed?” 





I doubt if others think the same, 
Or even wish to share my thought— 
That men were foolish who have sought 
To leave a never-dying name. 


When thou hast run thine earthly race, 
Thou wilt not “leave a world in tears,” 
Nor will men come in after years 

To view thine earthly resting-place. 


Thy poor remains will rest as well, 
Thy spirit will be no less free, 
Although it is not thine to be 

A Milton or a Raphael. 


Fret not thyself but heaven thank 
If all the good that thou canst do, 
May be so done that only few 

Need ever know thy place is blank. 


Be thankful if but one true heart 
Shall feel for thee the moment’s pain— 
Ere it can say “we meet again”— 

Of knowing what it is to part. 


One loving heart thou mayest crave, 
Lest all thou caredst for on earth 
Should seem to have no lasting worth 

And end forever in the grave. 


One faithful heart beneath the sky, 
In which to leave a seed of love, 
To blossom in a world above 

And bear a fruit which shall not die. 
Chambers’ Journal. C. J. BopEN. 


IN PROGRESS. 


Ten years ago it seemed impossible 

That she should ever grow so calm as 
this, 

With self-remembrance in her warmest 
kiss 

And dim dried eyes like an exhausted 
well, 

Slow-speaking when she has some fact to 

tell, 

Silent with long unbroken silences, 

Centred in self yet not unpleased to 
please, 

Gravely monotonous like a passing bell. 

Mindful of drudging daily common things, 

Patient at pastime, patient at her work, 

Wearied perhaps but strenuous certainly. 

Sometimes I fancy we may one day see 

Her head shoot forth seven stars from 
where they lurk 

And her eyes lightnings and her shoulders 
wings. 

CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 





A Contemporary of Saladin. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A CONTEMPORARY OF SALADIN. 


I. 


The present century has seen the 
discovery of many manuscripts of the 
greatest importance, and this not 
merely in the provinces of theology and 
classical learning, but also in that of 
medizeval history. Every one knows 
how Constantine Tischendorf’s lucky 
arrival in the Monastery of St. Cath- 
erine on Mount Sinai saved what is 
perhaps the oldest manuscript of the 
Greek New Testament from destruction 
by fire; and how, only two years ago, 
from the same _ treasure-house of 
antiquity, Mrs. Lewis recovered a still 
earlier Syriac palimpsest of the same 
work, concealed under the “super- 
scripture” of a comparatively modern 
Martyrology. Most people, too, whether 
Biblical scholars or not, know some- 
thing of the romance attending the dis- 
covery of the long-lost “Diatessaron” of 
Tatian in the library at the Vatican; 
and how the sands of Egypt have, 
hardly ten years ago, yielded up the 
apocryphal Gospel of St. Peter. In 
matters classical, too, it is much the 
same. Thousands of people who are 
not, in any sense of the word, classical 
scholars have heard how the ruins of 
Egyptian cities have given us frag- 
ments of the Iliad in a handwriting 
some two or three centuries before 
Christ, and large portions of the long- 
lost poems of Herondas. Yet hardly 
any one, save a professed medizevalist 
here and there, knows of the romance 
attending the discovery of medizeval 
documents; how the history of the tenth 
century has had to be almost rewritten 
owing to the discovery of the “auto- 
graph” of the work of the tenth-cen- 
tury historian Richer; or how a Prague 
savant just succeeded in saving the 
priceless contemporary record of Fred- 
erick Barbarossa’s crusade from the 
scissors of a country-town apothecary. 
And, to come to English matters, how 
many Englishmen know of the late dis- 
covery of the long historical French 
poem dealing with the life of the great 
Ear! Marshal, the hero of Magna Charta? 
Or, more remarkable still, the recovery 
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of the history of Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion’s Crusade, as told in the verses 
of his own chaplain and follower, 
Ambrose the priest? 

All other discoveries in crusading 
matters are, however, thrown into the 
shade by that of M. Hartwig Deren- 
bourg, the distinguished son of Dr. 
Joseph Derenbourg, the Nestor of 
French Orientalists... This scholar, 
while working at the Arabic manu- 
scripts in the Escurial, noticed more 
than one volume made up of the débris 
of tattered books. One of these mis- 
cellaneous volumes contained, amongst 
other matter, a single quire—originally 
of ten leaves—written in an early 
thirteenth-century hand. This quire 
was numbered as the eighth, so that 
evidently seven other quires, or 
seventy leaves, must be missing. A 
cursory examination of the text showed 
M. Derenbourg that he had stumbled 
on a work dealing with crusading times. 
Here he found a curse invoked upon the 
invading Franks; there he found dates 
corresponding to 1137 and 1153 of our 
Christian era; while elsewhere he could 
read the names of familiar personages, 
such as Ibn As Sallar, the famous. 
vizier of Egypt, and his stepson, the ill- 
fated Abbas. M. Derenbourg’s quire 
consisted of only nine leaves (instead 
of ten), and of these nine leaves only 
eight were consecutive; between the 
eighth leaf and the ninth there was a 
gap. This ninth leaf proved the key 
for unlocking the whole problem as to 
the authorship of the work and its 
scribe; and another quire wound up 
with a colophon declaring that the 
scribe had written out the volume at 
the direction of his grandfather Murhaf, 
“the perfect chief, the friend of kings 
and sultans.” The book was the auto- 
biography of Murhaf’s own father, the 
famous poet-statesman, Osama; and to 
guarantee the accuracy of the copy in 


1 When this article left the writer’s hands, in 
the first half of 1895, the venerable author of the 
“Essai sur l’Histoire et la Géographie de la Pal- 
estine d’aprés les Thalmuds” was still alive. 
Since that time he has been gathered to his rest — 
dying, by a somewhat curious coincidence, almost 
on the eight hundredth centenary of Osama’s 
birth, July 29, 1895. 
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question, Murhaf had signed the volume 
with his own name, guaranteeing its 
accuracy in every way, at his grand- 
son’s request, on Thursday, 4th July, 
1213. Thus M. Derenbourg had before 
him a fragment of Osama’s auto- 
biography, apparently a copy written 
out by Osama’s great-grandson, with 
the approval of Osama’s own son, 
Murhaf. Somewhat later M. Deren- 
bourg found other quires of the same 
work grouped together in another vol- 
ume of miscellaneous contents. Bit by 
bit he pieced the scattered fragments 
into one, till at last he had Osama's 
work complete in his hands, from the 
twenty-second leaf to the eightieth and 
last. Unluckily, the first quarter of the 
work (twenty leaves) is lost; nor is it 
likely now that it will ever be recovered. 
‘One single copy of the book has floated 
down to us on the stream of time, and 
it is matter for congratulation that so 
much has been preserved rather than 
for regret that so much has been lost. 
Such is the history of the discovery of 
Osama’s autobiography—a discovery 
that has a special interest for us at the 
present moment, seeing that we have 
recently passed the eight hundredth 
anniversary of Osama’s birthday, 4th 
July, 1095. But, besides the interest of 
the moment, Osama’s autobiography is 
of a peculiar and permanent importance 
to all who take an interest in the history 
of our race. Osama’s life covered— 
precisely covered—what is perhaps the 
most remarkable period of medizval 
history, the period which is par excel- 
lence the Crusading Age. He was born 
just four months before Urban II. called 
the first crusade into existence at the 
Council of Clermont; just four years 
before the first crusaders conquered 
Jerusalem. For nearly a _ hundred 
years he lived a life of active warfare 
or of active intellectual endeavor, and 
at last died, almost a centenarian, just 
thirteen months after his friend and 
patron Saladin had won back the Holy 
City from the worshippers of Christ for 
the servants of Mahomet. His life 
more than covered the duration of the 
first kingdom of Jerusalem. He was 
the contemporary, and in some cases 
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the friend, not merely of the heroes of 
the first crusade,—the Tancreds, the 
Boamunds, the Baldwins,—but also of 
Fulk of Anjou, the grandfather of our 
English Henry II., of Fulk’s great 
seneschal William de Bures, the lord of 
Galilee, of Fulk’s great enemies Zangi 
of Mosul and his greater son Nur-ed-din, 
of Nur-ed-din’s faithful lieutenant 
Shirkuh, the conqueror of Egypt, and of 
Shirkuh’s greater nephew Saladin him- 
self—the model of Eastern chivalry, the 
ideal Mohammedan prince to whom 
Christendom in later ages might well 
have applied the noble eulogy pro- 
nounced by Sir Hector on his dead 
brother Lancelot: “Thou wert the 
courtliest knight that ever bare shield; 
and thou wert the kindest man that 
ever strake with sword.” 


Osama’s autobiography is the counter- 
part of Joinville’s “Life of St. Louis”— 
only that its contents are far more 
varied and its value greater, owing to 
the fact that it throws so much light 
into dark corners. Both writers lived 
to be well-nigh a hundred; both were 
valiant warriors and capable states- 
men; both, at the close of their long life, 
took up the pen to record the recollec- 
tions of their youth. But the intellec- 
tual activity of Osama was far greater 
than that of the Sieur de Joinville, just 
as the intellectual activity of the East 
in those days was far greater, than that 
of the Latin West. Both were some- 
thing of theologians as well as his- 
torians; but Osama was a poet too and 
a teacher—functions to which the 
homely Frenchman could lay little 
claim. And while the interest of Join- 
ville’s “Vie de St. Louis” is almost con- 
fined to the pious king himself, the 
interest of Osama’s work centres in the 
writer himself—though this interest is 
vivified and diversified on every page 
by the association of far greater his- 
toric names, such as those of Tancred, 
Baldwin, Zangi, Nur-ed-din, and Sala- 
din. 

Osama was bern at Ceesarea on the 
Orontes —that great river which, to 
Juvenal and his contemporaries, stood 
as a synonym for Eastern superstition 
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and Eastern corruption. There, where 
the “rebel river,” as if in scorn of the 
mandate laid by Allah upon all his 
brother-streams,* runs north from 
Hamah to the Iron Bridge, he spent the 
days of his childhood and his youth. 
His grandfather, Nasr, was lord of 
Ceesarea and the neighboring towns 
during the closing years of the eleventh 
century; and the traditions of his family 
told Osama many tales of the fortunes 
of his ancestors during the eventful 
years when the great Seljukian empire 
was rising to its apogee. Almost all 
Osama’s ancestors and kinsmen were 
men of books as well as men of 
action. Such were his great-grand- 
father Ali and his grandfather Nasr. 
Such, above all else, was Osama’s own 
father Murshid, who, had he cared to do 
so, might have succeeded to the lord- 
ship of Czesarea in 1098. So responsible 
an office, however, was not suited to his 
taste; he could not face the responsi- 
bilities of government. “By Allah,’ he 
used to declare, “never will I exercise 
command; for I wish to leave this world 
as pure as I was when I entered it.’ 
And so Murshid resigned his rights to 
his younger brother Sultan, and spent 
the remaining forty years of his life in 
study and in hunting. “My father,” 
says. Osama, “used to divide his day 
between reading, fasting, and the 
chase; during the night he used to copy 
out the book of Allah.” It was an age 
when even princes prided themselves 
on the beauty of their handwriting, 
and took lessons in this difficult art. 
Two of Murshid’s Korans were written 
out in gold, and were of so transcendent 
a workmanship that one of the greatest 
of contemporary scholars declared that 
he had never seen anything comparable 
to them. Murshid was indefatigable in 
his self-imposed task, and when he died 
gave orders that all the copies he had 
not given away should be buried in his 
tomb—where he wished to sleep out his 
last sleep with his cheek resting on the 
Word of God. 
Murshid, the poet 


and lover of 


1 The Arabs call the Orontes “the rebellious 
river’ because, unlike most of the other streams 
best known to them, it flows north. 
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learning, was very solicitous as to the 
education of his children. For Osama 
he procured the services of two of the 
greatest scholars of the age—Abu-abd 
Allah of Toledo, and his namesake from 
Kafar-tab. Theformer of thesescholars 
made a great impression on his pupil’s 
mind. He had come from Spain to pre- 
side over the great library of Tripoli in 
Syria, and when Tripoli fell into the 
hands of the crusaders, he found a 
refuge at Czesarea. His memory and 
his learning were marvellous. 


“One day,” says Osama, “I went to his 
house to read with him. Before him, as 
I entered, lay the chief treatises on [Ara- 
bic] syntax. “O sheikh,” I said, “have 
you really read all these books?” ‘““Truly,” 
he replied,“I have read them all; or rather, 
by Allah, I have copied them all out and 
learnt them by heart. Take up any you 
choose; open it [where you like] and read 
me a line from the first leaf.” I took a 
volume and did as he bade me; whereon 
he, for his part, carried on the quotation 
till he had finished the whole collection.” 


Osama, however, while admiring the 
profound learning of one of his tutors, 
was not blind to the weak points of the 
other, for whom he seems to have had 
a kind of half-contempt. “One day,” he 
writes, “our conversation turned upon 
fighting while my master Abu-abd 
Allah [of Kafar-tab] was listening 
close by. ‘O my master,’ I said, ‘if you 
were mounted on your horse with 
sword and lance and coat of mail, and, 
thus accoutred, you took your place in 
some defile of the Orontes through 
which the Franks had to pass—not one 
of them would escape.’” “By Allah,” 
cried the peaceful man of letters, “you 
are-mistaken; they would all escape.” 
“Nay,” continued Osama in his chaff, 
“they would be in such a terror that 
they wouldn’t know you.” ‘Praise be 
to Allah,” said the teacher, ‘‘I should 
not know myself [in such a guise].” 
Then, in a quicker tone, he added: “O 
Osama, a wise man never fights.” To 
refute such a calumny as this the boy 
rolled off a list of the bravest warriors 
of his race, asking if these men were all 
fools in his master’s opinion. “Such 
was not my meaning,” said Abu-abd 
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Allah, as he proceeded to explain away 
his words into an assertion that at the 
actual moment of combat a man must 
have forgotten what a wound is like or 
he would never expose himself to such 
peril. No wonder that Osama here 
adds a comment of his own: “My late 
teacher had more knowledge in matters 
of learning than in matters of war.” 

From his childhood Osama was 
dominated by a hasty temper. But 
even as a child he could be chivalrous 
and pitiful. 


One day [he writes] I was standing at 
the door of my father’s house—a boy not 
yet ten years old—when up there came 
one of my father’s attendants, Moham- 
med, and gave a cuff to one of his fellow- 
servants. The latter, taking to his heels, 
came to me for protection. Soon the other 
attendant followed and gave his victim a 
second blow as he clung to my robe. I 
struck Mohammed with the stick in my 
hand, but was flung back. On this I 
drew my knife and stabbed him in the 
left side. Down he fell, and the blood 
spurted out in jets. The wounded man 
turned yellow, shivered, and swooned. 
He was carried into the house and died 
before waking from his trance. 


Such fits of passion were common to 
Osama’s race; and some verses written 
by Murshid himself have reference to a 
similar occurrence, when he struck a 
dilatory slave with his sheathed sword 
—a blow of such force as to cause the 
man’s death. The poor. servant’s 
family were carefully looked after by 
their master, who in his poem regrets 
that his hand had not been “chained to 
his neck” when he struck that fatal 
blow. Later still the sword with its 
scabbard came into Osama’s possession, 
and acquired the name of “Jami’s 
sword” in memory of the victim of his 
father’s anger. 

Murshid, though himself a scholar, 
left his son’s literary education in the 
hands of specialists. Not so, however, 
as regards his son’s training in manly 
exercises. Since the very dawn of his- 
tory the Semitic prince has been a 
sportsman above all things. Eleven 
hundred years before Christ it was the 
boast of Tiglath-Pileser that he had 
slain almost a thousand lions with his 
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own hands; and when the kingdom of 
Assyria was tottering to its fall, his 
successor, Assur-bani-pal—the Greek 
Sardanapalus—gloried to depict him- 
self in the attitude of a lion-hunter on 
the walls of his great palace at Kujun- 
jik. In Osama’s days the lion, the 
panther, and the pard abounded in 
Palestine and Syria; and it was a work 
of piety, both for Saracen and Frank, 
to exterminate these pests. Our author 
has many a strange tale to tell about 
the ravages of these savage beasts. 
One lion pounced upon a famous Frank 
knight as he was journeying from the 
neighborhood of Czesarea to Antioch 
and ate him up alive: “May Allah have 
no mercy on him!”’ More dreaded still 
was a panther that made its noonday 
resting-place in the window of a ruined 
church at Hounak. A Frank knight, 
named Sir Adam, undertook to extir- 
pate this plague, and putting on his coat 
of mail, rode forth with shield and lance 
to rouse the monster from his midday 
sleep. But the panther from his win- 
dow recess saw his enemy approach 
him; a single leap from the embrasure 
of the window landed him on the 
French knight’s steed, and a very short 
time saw the would-be champion a 
corpse. It is with no little glee that 
Osama speaks of this panther as a 
Mohammedan crusader—‘the panther 
that takes part in the holy war” against 
the infidel Christian.’ 

If Osama took a special pride in any- 
thing, it was in his prowess as a lion- 
hunter. 


I have fought with lions [he tells us] 
countless times, and have slain so many 
that though I may have rivals in other 
respects, I have no equal here—in my 
knowledge of their ways. I know, for 
instance, that, in common with all other 
animals, the lion shuns the presence of a 
man, and is careless and lazy till he has 
received a wound. But once let him be 
attacked and he is truly a lion;” [yes] 
then he becomes a terror. 


1 This scene will remind readers of Sir Walter 
Scott of the contest between Count Robert of 
Paris and the tiger —though the really historical 
Sir Adam was less fortunate in the issue of his 
struggle than his semi-historical prototype in the 
novel. 
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Osama, however, was not merely a 
hunter of the lion and the panther. 
These animals failing, he pursued, 
though it may be with slacker efforts, 
and perhaps with less delight, the 
hyena and the leopard; or, failing these, 
the less savage animals of his native 
land, such as the hare and the wild goat. 
Like his father, and indeed like almost 
all the princes of his day from the 
Atlantic to the Persian Sea, Osama was 
hardly less passionately addicted to 
hawking than to hunting. Murshid, 
too, like his son, was an enthusiast in all 
things that related to sport. Even his 
political journeys were enlivened in 
this way; and on his return from the 
court of his father’s suzerain, Malik 
Shah at Ispahan, he took with him cer- 
tain birds of prey to cheer him on his 
way home. A weasel was used to start 
the game from the wayside bushes; and 
the young prince’s gerfalcons pounced 
down upon the smaller game. Later 
still he ransacked the East as far as 
Constantinople in quest of hunting- 
dogs. It was indeed, to use Osama’s 
own words, “his one occupation outside 
of his warfare with the Franks and 
his transcription of the book of Allah.” 
No wonder, then, if these tastes of the 
father, Murshid, were reflected in the 
son, Osama. 

Boyhood passed away and manhood 
came. During all these years the new 
lord of Csesarea, Sultan, Osama’s uncle, 
seems to have played a waiting game. 
In the thirty years of Frank supremacy 
and conquest (1098-1128) he trimmed 
his bark according to the wind. Now 
he would purchase immunity from the 
Frank lords of Antioch by the payment 
of an annual tribute; now he would be 
found fighting with the Saracen emirs 
of Aleppo, Damascus, or Mosul against 
the infidel invader. Osama’s first 
experience of warfare—perhaps rather 
as a spectator than an actual warrior— 
took place at the age of fourteen. The 
temporary truce with Antioch had 
expired, and Tancred led his army 
against Ceesarea. The two armies met 
beneath the walls of Czsesarea; and 
Osama has a curious tale to tell of the 
brutality of the Norman prince, Tan- 





cred, who lives in the pages of Tasso’s 
great poem as the type of all that is 
chivalrous and noble. The Saracen 
host boasted two warriors of peculiar 
prowess. One of these flung himself 
into the thick of the fray; but the other, 
whose horse was in the hands of a 
veterinary surgeon, had to look on, fret- 
ting at his inactivity. At last he could 
bear his position no longer. He was 
standing in a house along with Murshid 
and Osama; turning to the former, he 
begged the loan of a steed and the 
necessary accoutrements. “Take your 
choice of a cuirass there,” said Murshid, 
pointing to his mules that stood hard 
by, each bearing its load of cuirasses. 
Osama, standing behind his father, was 
a witness of all that followed. He saw 
the eager warrior, Hasanun by name, 
ransack the collection without finding 
a single mail-coat to fit him; then he 
saw the disappointed warrior burst 
forth upon the Franks all unarmored as 
he was. A Frankish knight strove to 
bar his way, but all to no purpose. 
Hasanun, carried into the middle of the 
crusading host, was soon a prisoner. 
After inflicting every kind of torture 
on their captive, the Franks at last 
determined to put out his left eye. 
“But Tancred (may Allah curse him!) 
bade them put out the right eye instead, 
so that if ever he should lift his shield 
in battle he could see nothing. So 
they put out the man’s right eye as 
Tancred had bidden them.” After this 
Hasanun was ransomed for a thousand 
pieces of gold and a splendid Arab horse 
belonging to Osama’s father. Such 
were the tender mercies of a Christian 
prince. 

As he grew older Osama took part 
in all the contests that were going on. 
He was a warrior by temperament, 
reckless of all danger, careless of his 
own life; as ready to put his body in 
deadly peril with the enemy as he had 
been to hazard it in combat with the 
wild beasts of the desert. His kinsmen 
looked upon his rash valor with dismay. 
At the moment of battle he lost all self- 
control, and time on time did his uncle 
Sultan warn him to guard against his 
besetting fault. For Osama was a true 
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fatalist, and, even while praising his 
uncle’s discretion, could hardly help 
observing that it is futile to think we 
can advance or retard the hour of death 
by any care or any folly: “Allah it is 
who has fixed the day of our depar- 
ture.” And so, with this feeling deep 
down in his heart, he was regardless 
of all danger. Time after time did he 
put his life in peril; and time after time 
did he issue from his wildest exploits 
unharmed, till at last, when ninety 
years old, he could speak of himself as 
a “stronghold” that had stood well-nigh 
a century’s siege. One or two examples 
of his reckless daring may be given. 
He was hardly twenty years old when 
he saw a Frank knight unhorse a 
Saracen antagonist. Eager to save his 
fellow-countryman, Osama galloped up 
to the rescue. As he drew near he saw 
that the dismounted warrior was his 
own cousin Kamil. “Close to his side 
I drew up, and taking one foot from the 
stirrup, I bade him get up alongside 
of me. This done, I turned my horse 
west—away from Czesarea. ‘Whither 
away?’ queried my cousin. ‘After the 
man who wounded you,’ was my reply.” 
Osama, indeed, was going to fling him- 
self unsupported into the middle of the 
French army rather than let a Frank 
knight ride off to boast of having over- 
thrown a Munkhidite; and it was only 
when Kamil forced the horse’s head in 
an opposite direction that he gave up all 
thoughts of this mad undertaking. A 
few years later, under somewhat 
similar circumstances, he flung him- 
self against another famous Frankish 
knight, and though almost unhorsed by 
the violence of his onset, rode back to 
his companions in full confidence that 
he had slain his man. Meanwhile his 
frightened squire hurried off to 
Ceesarea with the news that all Osama’s 
squadron had been cut off except Osama 
himself; and Osama got back to 
Ceesarea to find his father cross-ex- 
amining the various couriers from the 
battle—for Murshid had refused to be- 
lieve that his son had played the 
coward. Next day there came a Frank 
knight to Czsesarea. He had ridden 
twenty miles to see with his own eyes the 
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young warrior who had dealt so sturdy «a 
blow to the “knight Philip.” And it was 
then that Osama learnt how a happy 
accident had saved the life of the 
antagonist he fancied he had slain. 
After reading so many stories of our 
author’s valor, it is somewhat disheart- 
ening to find that he could stoop to the 
dishonorable practice of mutilating his 
dead foes. Once when some Frankish 
warriors were drowned in the fords of 
the Orontes, Osama made a special 
effort to be present when the Saracen 
divers plunged into the river to bring 
up the corpses. As they lay upon the 
bank the thirst for vengeance woke in 
the young man’s veins, and he de- 
manded his uncle’s leave to cut off the 
heads of these unfortunate men and 
carry them as trophies into Cvesarea. 
“O my uncle,” he asked, “are we not 
going to cut off these heads?’ “Do it 
yourself,” was Sultan’s somewhat con- 
temptuous reply, “but twenty will be 
enough.” 

And so the years passed away till 
Osama was thirty-three years old. 
Then the face of things began to 
change. The great sultan, Mahmud, 
sent a new lieutenant to Mosul, with 
strict orders to renew the war against 
the Christian infidel. With the coming 
of this new governor began the revival 
of Islam. Zangi commenced the work 
which Nur-ed-din his son was destined 
to accomplish; and with Zangi’s arrival, 
the current of Osama’s life, so to speak, 
discharges itself into a broader stream. 
Up till now his interests were local; 
henceforward they become, in a cer- 
tain sense, cosmopolitan. For some ten 
years (1128-1138) he ceased to make 
Ceesarea his headquarters. He became 
one of Zangi’s followers, and marched 
in the great atabek’s armies on count- 
less expeditions east and west and 
south. Along with his friend the elder 
Salah-ed-din he became one of the new 
conqueror’s most trusted lieutenants, 
and, to quote his own words, could 
watch “the narrow crescents of Islam 
fonce more] broaden out into a full 
moon.” With Zangi “the Musulmans 
began to march more proudly, wearing 
the full robes of victory and drinking 
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freely from the waters of conquest.” 
This Mohammedan revival is a fact 
recognized by every writer of the time. 
It is no mere fancy on Osama’s part, 
and in Arabic historians in the next 
century it becomes a commonplace; a 
commonplace which one of them puts 
into noble language when he contrasts 
the days of Zangi’s power with the 
days that preceded it—a time when ‘‘the 
happy star of the Musulmans was 
shadowed, the firmament of their 
might sundered, and the sun of their 
prosperity darkened.” 

Osama had more than one reason for 
leaving Czesarea. Not only was he 
eager to take service with so great a 
warrior as Zangi; he had enemies in 
Cesarea itself. His own verses teach 
us that he was banished from his native 
place—unjustly banished, it is true, if 
we may trust his own account, but still 
banished. “My enemies,” so run the 
words of his complaint, “have laid to 
my charge things that I have never 
done or counselled. Never, by Allah! 
have I conceived of treachery like 
theirs. But the day of resurrection will 
show on whose side the fault is.” For 
the next ten years Osama is an exile. 
At one moment we see him welcoming 
poets to his house at Mosul; at another 
he is following Zangi in his famous 
campaign against the calif of Bagdad. 
Then we find him serving in Zangi’s 
expedition against Damascus and on 
terms of intimate friendship with 
Zangi’s great lieutenant Salah-ed-din. 
Of Zangi, Osama’s pages give us a por- 
trait very like that given us by the great 
Arabie chronicler Ibn-al-Athir, whose 
father knew the atabek very well. 
Even Salah-ed-din, of whom Zangi said 
that “he fears neither God nor me,” 
trembled at the thought of his master’s 
displeasure. The watchman on the 
Tigris, sleeping at his post, found him- 
self waked up suddenly from his mid- 
night slumbers. His half-opened eyes 
saw that his disturber was Zangi mak- 
ing his wonted rounds; terror seized 
upon the slothful warder; his heart gave 
one wild leap, and he fell down dead at 
his master’s feet. Nor was it only the 


privates of his army that held their 
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great leader in excessive fear. Osama 
heard the atabek sharply reproving 
Salah-ed-din for his excess of valor; 
and when, a little after, he suggested 
to his friend a sudden sally on the foe 
—offering himself to bear the brunt of 
the danger—he was met with a flat 
refusal: “You shall do nothing of the 
kind. To give me such advice one 
would think you had not heard Zangi 
chiding me.” 

Though serving in Zangi’s army 
Osama did not lose his love for his 
native city; and when in the spring of 
1138 John Comnenus made his famous 
descent upon Ceesarea, he hurried home 
to defend his family. In this emer- 
gency his conduct presented a striking 
contrast to that of Zangi’s lieutenant on 
the Orontes, Salah-ed-din; for this 
latter, on getting wind of the Greek 
emperor’s approach, was for suddenly 
throwing up his command—though he 
had apparently no objection to leaving 
his son in the post of danger while he 
himself fled eastwards. Such _ pol- 
troonery was more than Osama could 
bear. ‘Madman!’ he cried, on hearing 
the news how Salah-ed-din had relin- 
quished Hamah into Zangi’s hands on 
the first threatening of danger. “Will 
not Zangi now be justified in saying 
that so long as there was any meat on 
the bones he gave, you accepted them 
gladly; but directly you had picked 
them bare, you flung them back upon 
his hands?’ It was to no purpose that 
Salah-ed-din fumed against his friend’s 
reproach, protesting that no one had 
ever used such language to him before. 
Osama rode off to Czesarea, there to 
strain every nerve for the defence of 
his native city and his household. 

Ceesarea was saved. The Greek 
troops were foiled, and the Greek 
emperor led back his baffled army. It 
might have been expected that Sultan 
would have been glad to make his 
peace with a nephew who had shown 
such fidelity and courage. But such 
was not the case. Sultan, as seems 
most probable, could never forget that, 
from one point of view, Osama was the 
head of his race; since it was only 
through the resignation of Osama's 
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father, Murshid, that Sultan ruled in 
Ceesarea. It may well be that Osama 
did not forget this fact either, and that 
he cherished some secret ambition of 
supplanting or succeeding his uncle. 
Here, perhaps, we have the hidden cause 
of his exile—an exile which did not 
extend to his wife and family, for they 
continued to live at Czesarea during all 
the years of Osama’s absence at Mosul. 
Murshid was their protection so long as 
he lived. But Murshid was now dead. 
His long life came to an end during the 
siege of Czsesarea; and his last days 
were characteristic of the man. He 
was busy at his usual work of tran- 
scribing the Koran when a messenger 
brought him news of the expected 
invasion of John Comnenus. “O my 
God,” was the old man’s prayer, “I 
beseech Thee by the prophet to whom 
Thou didst reveal the secrets of this 
book, that, if Thou hast decreed the 
coming of the Greek emperor, Thou wilt 
take me from the world.” The Greek 
emperor came; and a few days later 
Murshid breathed his last. 

With Murshid’s death the old rancor 
woke up once more in Sultan’s breast. 
It was to no purpose that Osama almost 
ostentatiously withdrew himself from 
public matters, and exchanged the 
pleasures of warfare and politics for 
the pleasures of lion-hunting. Sultan 
became jealous of his nephew’s prow- 
ess, perhaps of his nephew’s popularity. 
His anger was no secret, and Osama got 
many a warning of what was coming 
long before the blow fell. The vitality 
of the Munkhidite family—to which 
Osama belonged —was extraordinary. 
Many of its members lived to be almost 
a hundred, and Osama himself was 
ninety-seven when he died. At this 
time there was still living in Czesarea 
an old lady—Osama’s great-aunt—now 
well-nigh a centenarian. One midnight, 
as Osama was returning from a success- 
ful lion-hunt, she entered his house with 
a flaming torch in her hands. Osama 
sprang forward to kiss his aged rela- 
tive’s hand, but she poured out re- 
proaches on him. “Why was he 
risking his life in these mad expedi- 
tions, which only served to rouse his 
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uncle’s anger?” It was to no purpose 
that Osama suggested that his valorous 
deeds might soften his kinsman’s heart. 
‘‘No, by Allah!’ was her prompt reply, 
“they will only make him hate you 
more.” Osama recognized the truth of 
her words, but continued to go out 
hunting as before. Then the blow fell. 
He got news of the presence of another 
lion in a _ neighboring cave, and 
sallied forth alone to give it battle. He 
received the wild brute’s spring with 
his sword, and cutting off the monster's 
head, came to lay it at his mother’s feet, 
telling her the full story of his exploit. 
She listened to his words, and then bade 
him leave Czesarea at once—“for, by 
Allah! you are too bold and too enter- 
prising for your uncle to let you or your 
brothers stay here.” And her words 
proved true. Next morning Sultan 
issued an order banishing Murshid’s 
sons from Czeesarea. Against this de- 
cree there was no appeal. The house 
of Murshid had to find a home in other 
lands. 


II. 


It was thus that Osama left his native 
city—practically forever. Once or 
twice in later life he paid it a passing 
visit; but never more, so far as we 
know, was it his home. Henceforth his 
was, more or less, the lot of Cain—a 
wanderer and a vagabond over the face 
of the earth. Time after time, espe- 
cially as he grew older, must his 
thoughts have turned back to the 
scenes of his childhood and his early 
manhood; time after time in the days of 
his exile, whether in Egypt, Damascus, 
or Hisn-Keifa, must the old memories 
have revived within him. But never 
again was Czesarea his home—never 
again was he to be permanently settled 
by the waters of the Orontes. And 
indeed within twenty years of his ban- 
ishment the city of his childhood ceased 
to exist. Syria has always been sub- 
ject, beyond most places in the Mediter- 
ranean East, to violent shocks of earth- 
quake; and even in the agony of Israel’s 
death-struggle with Assyria the in- 
spired writer could date his narrative 
“two years before the earthquake” “in 
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the days of King Uzziah.” No earth- 
quake in ancient history was so terrible 
as that which ruined Antioch in the 
time of Hadrian; and when our earliest 
English scientific pilgrim in the reign of 
Henry I. pushed his adventurous foot- 
steps to the same region, he too saw 
the great bridge over the river Sihon 
wrecked by the same agency. Never, 
however, was there such a series of 
violent earthquakes as those _ that 
marked the middle years of the twelfth 
century; and of these earthquakes none 
wrought a wider ruin than that of 1157. 
Hardly a single city of the Syrian coast 
but felt its effects. There was a trag- 
edy every where—a tragedy of so fearful 
a kind that it seems to have almost 
forced the crusaders and their Saracen 
enemies into a reluctant peace. But 
the worst tragedies of all were at 
Cesarea and at Hamah hard by 
Cersarea. In the former place Osama’s 
cousin, the new prince of Czesarea, was 
giving a great banquet in honor of his 
son’s circumcision. Suddenly in the 
midst of their festivity the feasters felt 
the earth begin to rock. There was a 
general rush to the door. Here, how- 
ever, a favorite horse was tethered, and 
the frightened animal killed the fore- 
most fugitive with his hoofs. Then, 
before the rest could clear the corpse 
away, the building had fallen in. The 
race of Munkidh became practiéally 
extinct, saving for the exiled house of 
Murshid; and Ceesarea, rebuilt by the 
munificence of Zangi’s son and suc- 
cessor Nur-ed-din, henceforward figured 
as a mere dependency of the atabek. 
At Hamah things were worse still; for 
there, in the old city, once the capital 
of Hittite princes, and for long years 
the centre of Syrian resistance to the 
ambitious schemes of Assyrian mon- 
archs occurred one of the most pathetic 
incidents in Eastern history. On the 
day of the great earthquake all the 
children of the town were gathered in 
the schoolhouse. The master left the 
building for a moment and returned— 
to find the place fallen in and all his 
pupils killed! Worse than this, accord- 
ing to the master’s own report, this 
destruction extended to all the other 





parts of the town; and not a single parent 
“came to ask news about his child.” 
Fathers, mothers, sons were all over- 
whelmed on the common catastrophe. 

It was in July, 1138, that Osama left 
Ceesarea, practically for the last time. 
Strange to say, he did not turn his 
steps to the court of Zangi, where he 
had spent the years of his former exile. 
He may perhaps have foreseen that 
Zangi would erelong lay hands upon his 
native town, and though a banished 
man, he may have felt some scruples 
at the thought of even indirectly aiding 
in the abasement of his race. Or it 
may be, as M. Derenbourg suggests, 
that Zangi was no longer favorable to 
his old servant, but regarded Osama’s 
conduct in the previous year as an act 
of desertion. Anyhow, be the reason 
what it may, it was not eastwards 
towards Mosul that the banished emir 
bent his steps, but southwards towards 
Damascus. And there, in the city of 
Eliezer and Benhadad, the city of Abd- 
al-malik and Walid, he found a warm 
welcome; and there he lived for six 
eventful years—nominally under the 
protection of one or other of the 
princes of Damascus, who in these 
years succeeded one another in such 
quick succession, but really under the 
protection of their great Minister Moin- 
ed-din Anar—the friend and the ally of 
the Latin kings of Jerusalem, the 
generous emir whose name figures so 
prominently in the pages of the greatest 
of all medizeval historians, William of 
Tyre. 

And now we enter on what is, for 
European readers, the most interesting 
period of Osama’s life—the time when 
he comes into closest touch with people 
of our race and our own religion—the 
Latin crusaders in the Holy Land. The 
times were changing. Zangi, before he 
could hurl himself with full force 
against the Franks, had to gather into 
one all the petty princes of Syria and 
the Orontes valley. Naturally these 
princelets did not like the process; and 
above all others it was distasteful to 
the city of Damascus. But Damascus 
was not strong enough to resist the 
atabek by its own strength. Unless it 
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could gain extraneous help it would 
soon have to go the way of Aleppo, 
Hamah, and Apamea. But this extra- 
neous help lay close at hand, and was to 
be had almost for the asking. Much as 
Damascus dreaded the supremacy of 
Zangi, Jerusalem and Acre dreaded it 
more. It was part of the policy of King 
Fulk,: the grandfather of our English 
Henry II., to set one Mohammedan 
power against the other. Thus, and 
thus only, would his kingdom flourish. 
To his great joy, Anar was willing to 
pay a large price for an alliance Fulk 
would have been glad to make without 
any such a bribe. The Franks had long 
fretted over the loss of Czesarea 
Philippi—a city they had once held, but 
which had been taken from them, only 
a few years previously, by an unortho- 
dox body of Mohammedans, the 
Ismailites or Assassins. The united 
forces from Acre and Damascus, from 
Tripoli and Antioch, took part in this 
siege, at which Osama must have been 
present, and marvelled at the enormous 
siege-castle built by the Franks to 
coerce the doomed city—a castle so 
high that, in the quaint words of a con- 
temporary, the folk of Cesarea 
seemed to be fighting “with angels” 
rather than with men. The town was 
taken and handed over to the Franks 
about June, 1140 A.D. 

It was during these years that 
Osama’s special gifts were called into 
their fullest activity. He was the 
ambassador selected to conduct negotia- 
tions with the Franks, and time after 
time, either alone or in company with 
the vizier of Damascus, Anar, did he 
visit all the great cities of the Latin 
kingdom. He was on the best of terms 
with the Templars and under their pro- 
tection entered the great mosque on 
Mount Moriah, from which, directly or 
indirectly, that great order drew its 
name. 

When I was in Jerusalem [he writes] 
I entered the Mosque of El Aksa [i.e., the 
headquarters of the Templars in Jerusa- 
lem], and they assigned me a little church 
hard by in which to make my prayers. 
One day, as 1 was praying (with my face 
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turned south towards Mecca), a Frank 
pounced down upon me and forced my 
head towards the east, saying ‘“‘Tict is 
the proper way to say your prayers.” 
Then a body of my friends, the Templars, 
flung themselves upon my assailant and 
bundled him out of the church, while I 
for my part went on with my prayers. 
Once more, however, my old assailant, 
escaping from his correctors, pounced 
down upon me, turning my head to the 
east again, saying, “This is the proper 
way to pray.” 

Once more the Templars had to drive 
him out; after which they made 
apologies for his conduct on the plea 
that he was a stranger newly arrived 
from the West, where he had never 
seen any one at prayer whose face was 
not turned to the east. 

No incident could more clearly mark 
the extent to which a lengthened so- 
journ in the Holy Land modified the 
prejudices of the European knights. 
The Templars, indeed, were Osama’s 
very good “friends.” It was under 
their protection that he paid his visit 
to the “Church of the Chain,” of which 
he tells so singular a legend; and it was 
on their hill of Mount Moriah that he 
heard members of this order ask his 
patron, the vizier Anar, if he would like 
to see their “Child-God.” ‘‘Truiy 
should I,” said the courteous vizier, and 
a Templar was straightway told off to 
guide the visitor towards the statue of 
the Virgin-Mother, where she sat with 
the “Child-Messiah—blessings on him— 
in her lap.” 

Nothing struck Osama in his journeys 
through the Christian kingdom more 
than the comparative freedom of the 
women-folk among the Franks. This. 
fresh from the seclusion of an Oriental 
harem, he could not understand. “The 
Franks,” he writes, “do not seem to 
understand the meaning of the words 
jealousy or honor. If one of them goes 
a-walking with his wife and meets 
another man, this last will seize the 
woman’s hand and draw her aside for 
a private talk, while the husband stands 
some way off till the interview is over; 
or, if it be very long, the husband will 
go off elsewhere, leaving the wife.” At 
Nablus, if Osama can be trusted, he was 
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witness of a still more singular instance 
of Frankish debauchery. But un- 
luckily this story, though intensely 
amusing from its naiveté, is hardly fit 
for publication, unless, in Gibbon’s 
words, “it is veiled in the obscurity of 
a learned language.” At Tyre, Osama 
was shocked to see the women-folk 
using the public baths along with the 
men; and, horror of horrors, a young 
girl actually entered the baths while 
Osama was engaged in his ablutions! 
Osama, scarcely able to believe his eyes, 
called out to his comrade to go and see if 
it really was a girl. The girl’s father, 
who was accompanying his daughter, 
heard the question, and turning to the 
astonished emir, said, “Yes, it is my 
daughter, and as she has no mother, I 
take charge of the washing of her head. 
It is for this reason that I bring her to 
the baths with me.” Osama could only 
answer that the father did well in 
undertaking such a pious task. 

Osama seems to have made more than 
one tour through the Latin kingdom— 
marvelling at all he saw. He visited 
Nablus, Tyre, Acre, and Jerusalem. At 
Haifa a cunning Frank tried to pass off 
upon him a tame panther under the 
pretence that it was an Eastern cat. 
But he was too knowing a huntsman 
to be taken in by such a trick. At 
Tiberias he was witness of a curious 
scene, such as might have been seen at 
many an English merry-making fifty 
years ago. It was a Christian fair or 
feast, and the French knights came 
galloping out of their city to see a race 
between two decrepit old women. 
These they set at one end of a level 
course, while on a rock at the other end 
they set up a pig. Then they made the 
two crones run a race for this prize, 
which was to belong to her who reached 
it first. Each of the two competitors 
was surrounded by her own backers or 
opponents, and loud bursts of laughter 
greeted every stumble that they made. 
On another occasion at Nablus the vis- 
count invited him to see a trial by 
combat—that curious institution so 
rife in the Middle Ages, and of such 
frequent occurrence in the Assizes of 
Jerusalem. Some Saracen brigands 
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had swooped down upon a lordship.near 
Nablus, and popular suspicion pointed 
to an old peasant as their guide. This 
peasant, when accused before King 
Fulk, offered to prove his innocence by 
wager of battle. The challenge was 
accepted; but, if we may trust Osama 
(who perhaps, however, was mistaken 
in this point), the accuser’s lord refused 
to let the accuser fight in person for fear 
of losing a valuable servant. Accord- 
ingly a blacksmith was chosen in his 
stead. “This blacksmith,” says Osama, 
“I saw. He was a young man—always, 
whether sitting still or standing up, 
calling out for a drink.” As for the 
suspected traitor, he was a courageous 
old man, who kept on “cracking his 
fingers” as a sign of defiance to his foe. 
Each combatant had a lance and shield. 
The old man had the best of it, till at 
last his strength began to fail. Then 
the viscount, tiring of so bloodless a 
sport, called out to them to fight harder. 
The blacksmith, mustering all his 
strength, smote his aged antagonist to 
the ground—as though with a hammer. 
Then, leaping on the prostrate man, he 
strove to plunge his fingers into his 
eyes. But the blood, streaming down 
his own face, obscured his vision, and 
he was forced at last to beat his victim’s 
head in with the staff of his lance. 
Then the corpse of the poor old villager 
was hung up upon a gibbet; while the 
blacksmith, after receiving a large 
reward in land, rode off to his own 
place. “Such,” says Osama, “is the 
jurisprudence, and such are the judicial 
methods, of the Franks.” 

Before the treaty between Jerusalem 
and Damascus was signed, Osama was 
commissioned to negotiate an exchange 
of prisoners. As the Franks had by 
far the greater number of captives, it 
became necessary to give money for the 
release of many Saracens. One by one 
the slaves were led into his presence, 
and, says Osama, “I was on the point of 
purchasing their freedom” when there 
came upon the scene a “very Satan 
among the Franks,” William Jiba by 
name. He had just swooped down 
upon a convoy of pilgrims from Africa 
—making some four hundred captives. 
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Osama bought the freedom of as many 
as he could; the rest would have to 
wait their turn. One day, however, he 
noticed among the prisoners a young 
man who, after saluting him, sat down 
without speaking a word. Osama, 
pitying this unfortunate, asked who he 
was, and finding that he belonged to a 
tanner, inquired how much the owner 
would take for his release. “I will not 
sell the young man by himself,’”’ was the 
hard-hearted reply; “he must go with 
this old man,—forty-three gold pieces 
for the pair.” And Osama paid down 
the money on the spot out of his private 
purse, trusting that his patron Anar 
would repay him. Getting back to 
Damascus, he told the vizier how his 
funds had run short, and he had been 
obliged to give security for the re- 
mainder of the debt. “I had not money 
enough with me. But now that I am 
back again, you may pay the ransom if 
you will; if not, I will pay it myself.” 
“Not so,” said his noble-hearted patron; 
“by Allah, it is I who will be their 
redeemer. But I will have the captives 
I free for my own service.” Anar evi- 


dently intended to make them repay the 
money they cost him—perhaps with 
some interest added; and this explains 


Osama’s naif remark: ‘‘No one was 
keener than Anar to confer a kindness; 
but no one I may add, was keener to 
make a profit on the transaction.” On 
another occasion that “Satan of the 
Franks,” William Jiba, offered Osama 
thirty-eight captives for sale—among 
them being the wife of a prisoner whose 
freedom had already been purchased. 
Osama, in the kindness of his heart, 
wished to buy the wife also and restore 
her to her husband. “On my faith,” 
said the greedy Frank, “you must have 
all or none.” Osama’s funds had again 
run short; and as he could not shake 
the Christian ruffian’s resolution, he 
left the house. “But Allah—glory be to 
him!—decreed that all these captives 
should make their escape that very 
night.” The country-folk round there 
were mostly Mohammedans, and wher- 
ever a fugitive came they gave him hid- 
ing till he could get away to the land 
of Islam. Next morning William Jiba 
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coolly asked Osama for the ransom- 
money of the woman he had wished to 
purchase. Osama naturally said, “De- 
liver her into my hands and I will pay 
the sum.” This of course the Frankish 
“Satan” could not do; but he insisted 
on payment, and Osama, being in a 
strange land, had to acquiesce in the 
demand. But, adds the kindly hearted 
emir, “to this I resigned myself easily — 
so glad was I at the unfortunate folks’ 
escape.” 

Many and many a time must Osama 
have seen the great king of Jerusalem 
—Fulk of Anjou—who, after a life of 
successful policy at home, had some ten 
years earlier started for the East to 
marry the heiress of the newly founded 
kingdom. Fulk was a _ just-dealing 
prince, and showed himself very 
friendly to the exiled emir. He knew 
how to punish his own followers if they 
broke faith with their Saracen allies. 
Once, so Osama tells us, the Franks, 
newly settled at Czsesarea Philippi, 
swooped down upon the Musulman 
flocks that were browsing in the woods 
hard by. “Now at that time there was 
peace between us and the Franks, and 
I was dwelling at Damascus. I said 
to Fulk, the son of Fulk, ‘The lord [of 
Ceesarea Philippi] has done us a 
wrong—he has robbed us of our flocks.’” 
Then the king bade six or seven of his 
knights sit in judgment on the case. 
They left the hall, like a modern jury, 
till they were agreed, and then return- 
ing to the royal presence, declared their 
fellow-countryman bound to pay 
damages to those whom he had robbed. 
They fixed a recompense; the king 
ordered its payment, and Osama finally 
left the court with four hundred gold 
pieces in his purse. It was on this 
occasion that Fulk expressed his sur- 
prise on hearing that Osama was a 
knight; and received from the high-born 
emir an assurance that he really was a 
“knight after the manner of his race 
and family.” On another occasion 
Fulk saw Osama and his patron Anar 
gazing with intense admiration on a 
splendid faleon—* with thirteen feathers 
to its tail’—that a Genoese had just 
been preening for his sport. Fulk at 
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once presented them with the bird they 
longed for. 

Closer still, however, were Osama’s 
relations with the Templars, and closer 
still his friendship with a nameless 
Christian knight. “He made my ac- 
quaintance,” says Osama, “and grew 
so friendly that he used to call me his 
‘brother.’ We loved each other [dearly], 
and were constantly together.” At last 
the Christian knight had to return home 
te Europe; and before quitting Syria, 
as a final pledge of his affection, offered 
to take with him Osama’s eldest son 
Murhaf—a boy of fourteen—that he 
might be trained up in all the graces of 
Christian chivalry. Osama did not 
relish the proposal; but his courteous 
nature could not give a gruff refusal. 
He pretended that he had intended to 
ask his friend to do him this very 
favor had it not been for the love his 
(Osama’s) own mother bore towards her 
grandson: “She would not let him come 
to Syria with me till I had pledged my 
word to bring him back safely.” 
“What!” cried the knight in astonish- 
ment; “is your mother still alive?” 
“Yes,” was my answer.” “Then do not 
vex her,” said his European friend, 
relinquishing his own plan without a 
murmur. It is hard to say whether 
this story reflects more credit on the 
Saracen or the Christian. 

Few things struck Osama more than 
the ignorance of the Franks in matters 
of medicine and surgery. This is what 
we should have expected. For in the 
eleventh, the twelfth, and even in the 
thirteenth century, Europe was content 
in such matters to be the humble dis- 
ciple of the East. A devoted band of 
scholars—Constantine of Monte Cas- 
sino, Plato of Tivoli, John of Pisa, 
Gerard of Cremona, and Michael Scot 
himself—all occupied themselves with 
translating the works of Arabian or of 
Greek physicians into Latin. Nay, 
more than this, when the heir of France, 
afterwards Louis VI., poisoned by his 
wicked step-mother, Fulk of Anjou’s 
mother, lay at death’s door, he owed his 
recovery not to the skill of a European 
doctor, but to that of a certain 
“bearded doctor from Barbary.” Some 





of Osama’s instances of Latin inca- 
pacity in surgical or medical matters 
are so amusing as to deserve quotation. 
Osama’s uncle, Sultan, at the request 
of a Frank noble, sent a noted doctor 
from Czesarea to attend to two urgent 
cases. This doctor, Thabit, went; but, 
to every one’s surprise, he returned 
home in a few days. His patients had 
been a knight suffering from an abscess 
on the thigh, and a woman far gone in 
consumption. For the one case Thabit 
ordered a plaster and careful diet; for 
the other an almost equally simple diet. 
Both patients were doing well, when an 
ignorant Frank doctor appeared upon 
the scene. “This man,” he said, point- 
ing to Thabit, “cannot cure the 
invalids.” Then, turning to the sick 
knight, he asked him if he would rather 
live with one leg or die with two. 
Naturally enough the frightened patient 
chose the former alternative. Upon 
this the new and _ self-constituted 
physician called for the presence of a 
“sturdy knight with a sharp axe.” 
Knight and axe soon made their appear- 
ance—Thabit looking on in speechless 
astonishment at this mad scene. The 
poor man’s leg was laid upon a wooden 
block and the last-entered knight was 
ordered to cut off the limb, if possible, 
at one stroke. One blow was struck, 
but only made a ghastly wound. A 
second blow followed, with hardly any 
greater success; for the marrow began 
to pour out from the broken bone, and 
the wounded man expired. Having 
thus murdered the knight, our Frank 
physician proceeded to murder the lady, 
whose disease he pronounced to be the 
somewhat strange one of “a devil in the 
head.” This devil he sought to exor- 
cise by clipping off his victim’s hair and 
cutting a cross in her skull. On the 
wound thus formed, to make matters 
pleasanter for his patient, he promptly 
proceeded to rub in salt. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the woman also 
very soon succumbed to this heroic 
treatment; nor need we wonder that 
Thabit went back to Czsarea after 
“learning more about Frankish medi- 
cine than he had ever known before.” 
One day, as Osama was riding from 
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Acre to Tiberias in company with one of 
the greatest princes of the land, Wil- 
liam de Bures, lord of Galilee, and ex- 
governor of the kingdom during the 
troubled days of King Baldwin ILI.’s 
captivity, he heard this noble tell a 
still more singular story. “In our 
native land,” said William, “there was 
a very powerful knight who fell so ill 
that he was at death’s door. As a last 
resource we handed the case over to a 
certain Christian priest of great author- 
ity, telling him to ride along with us 
and make an examination of the sick 
man, our notion being that he would 
only have to lay his hands upon the 
patient to effect a cure.” When, how- 
ever, the priest got to the bedside he 
called for wax, and rolling up some of 
it between his fingers, calmly plugged 
the nostrils of the ailing knight, who 
naturally died upon the spot. ‘We,” 
continued William de Bures, “said to 
the priest, ‘Well, he’s dead now.’ 
‘Yes,’ was the answer; ‘I saw he was in 
great pain, so I stuffed up his nostrils 
that he might die and be at rest!” 

It is only fair to add that Osama, with 
characteristic fairness, while condemn- 
ing Frankish surgery as a whole, ad- 
mits that some of the Frankish doctors 
wrought remarkable cures. 

And so we may pictuve Osama to our- 
selves during six full years, passing to 
and fro almost at will between Damas- 
cus and Acre, or travelling up and down 
the little kingdom from Tyre to 
Jerusalem or from Haifa to Tiberias, a 
welcome guest with kjng and noble, and 
holding familiar intercourse with the 
heroes of that wonderful realm which 
Frankish valor had built up on the con- 
fines of two decaying caliphates. Such 
friendly communication between Sara- 
cen and Frank is an unexpected con- 
firmation of hints that are given by 
contemporary Christian writers. Amal- 
rie I.’s great constable, Henford of 
Toron, was the friend of Saladin, who 
is said to have received knighthood at 
his hands; a thirteenth-century monk 
has told us that one of Saladin’s own 
sons spent a season in Jerusalem for the 
purpose of learning the French lan- 
guage; while a_ thirteenth-century 
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legend .does not hesitate to make 
Saladin himself accept medical attend- 
ance from the hospital at Acre. But 
even legend itself could hardly have 
invented a more striking instance of 
this singular friendship between men of 
rival creeds and alien speech than that 
of Osama’s affection for the Frankish 
knight “his brother,” who offered to 
take Osama's eldest son to Europe for 
an education in the perfect chivalry of 
the West. 

It was not, however, merely as an 
ambassador to the Franks that Osama 
served his patron at Damascus. It was 
his diplomacy that prevented the forma- 
tion of a dangerous coalition between 
Zangi and the ex-vizier of Egypt. This 
seems to have made him hated by the 
atabek, who in 1144 succeeded by in- 
trigue in forcing Anar to drive his 
guest from his gates. Anar, says 
Osama, did this very unwillingly; “he 
wished me well, and was very grieved 
to let me go. But, being powerless to 
protect me more, he sent his secretary 
with a message in his name: ‘By Allah, 
if I could command the services of half 
my subjects, I would put myself at 
their head and beat the other half; or 
if I could command only one-third of 
them, I would not give you up.’” As it 
was, he had to bow his head, though 
Osama never doubted the truth of his 
patron’s words: “Wherever you may be, 
you will always retain my friendship.” 
Never did Osama lose his gratitude for 
his generous friend. From Egypt—his 
second house of exile—he sent a long 
poem full of affection and regard. He 
calls upon the voyagers to take his 
greeting to his friend:— 


O traveller, that art crossing the desert 
with thy white camels, carry an exile’s 
message to the Emir Anar; tell him that 
he is the best of all the Turks; that there 
is none like him for justice, piety, and 
generosity. Tell him that Tuman [Zan- 
gi’s agent in Damascus] is not more 
worthy of confidence than Osama. And 
even supposing that I have committed 
faults unpardonable, ask him what has 
been the offence of my wives and children. 


Osama protests that he does not re- 
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gret his exile if it affords any satisfac- 
tion or ease to his patron:— 


I can bear any pain that gives thee 
pleasure. Nor am I [altogether] grieved 
at having to leave a land where people 
cannot tell a falcon from a vulture. ... 
Peace be with thee! For, so long as thou 
art living, I shall have all I ask for, and 
every other misfortune will seem a bless- 
ing. 

Despite these bold words it must 
have been with a very heavy heart 
that Osama led his long caravan of 
camels, with his mother, brothers, chil- 
dren, and servants, from that earthly 
paradise, Damascus—on whose beauty 
the great prophet of his race had 
refused to gaze lest he should forget 
the future joys of heaven—past Asca- 
lon, and across the desert to Cairo. 

The aged calif gave him a kindly wel- 
come, but refused him all political em- 
ployment. He was assigned a fitting 
revenue with a competent estate, and 
that was all. Once more he turned him- 
self to letters. He gathered the great 
poets of his day around him, and made 


his young son Murhaf learn their 


verses. He collected a vast library of 
four thousand books, and devoted him- 
self to study. But such pursuits, while 
they might be the amusements, could 
not be the business, of his life. Though 
he was now almost fifty, and his hair 
was turning white, his fund of super- 
fluous energy was undiminished, and 
could not be worked off in these ways. 
Day after day the exile would ride out 
into the country round Cairo, watching 
the calif’s huntsmen at their craft, and 
thinking sadly of the gay cavalcade of 
his father, uncles, cousins, and friends, 
that used to issue from the white walls 
of Czesarea for falconry and the chase. 
At last the stranger’s wistful glances 
waked the sympathy of the grand 
huntsman, who told his master how his 
newly arrived guest used to follow 
every movement of the sport as though 
wishing to take a part in it. “Let him 
make one of our party for the future,” 
said the good-natured old calif; “it may 
be some solace for his exile.” Once 
given this permission, Osama’s perfect 
skill in this pastime soon forced the 
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grand huntsman himself to admit that 
the Syrian emir’s knowledge of wood- 
craft was not inferior to his own, and 
to wind up some words of praise in the 
calif’s own presence with the assevera- 
tion that Osama’s advice in these mat- 
ters was as good as a professional’s. 

Al Hafidh the Fatimite calif of Egypt 
died some four years after Osama 
reached Cairo; and shortly after this 
event, which happened in October or 
November, 1149, Osama was once more 
able to enter upon the greater game 
of politics and intrigues. No one 
played a more prominent part in the 
rise and fall of Egyptian califs or 
viziers with which the next few years 
are crowded. He wasemployed on more 
than one embassy to Bozrah or Damas- 
cus, where he made or renewed his in- 
timacy with Shirkuh—the future con- 
queror of Egypt and Saladin’s famous 
uncle. The object of this embassy was 
to induce Zangi’s son snd successor 
Nur-ed-din to form an alliance with the 
Egyptians against the Franks. After 
this Osama spent several months in 
defending Ascalon against the same 
nation. Later still, with more ques- 
tionable zeal, he prompted the ill-fated 
Nasr to murder his friend and master 
the new calif; while at the same time 
he sanctioned, if he did not incite, the 
same prince to murder his own grand- 
father, the great vizier Ibn As Sallar. 
After this Egypt was too hot to hold 
him, and, despite the presstng invita- 
tions of the new vizier, the accom- 
plished As Salih, he once more found 
himself a fugitive in Damascus. 

Damascus was now no longer an 
independent principality. Only a few 
months previously its impotent prince 
had resigned it into the hands of the 
great Mohammedan atabek, Nur-ed-din, 
the son and greater successor of his 
father Zangi. Shirkuh, who was now 
(1154 A.D.) lieutenant in Damascus, 
welcomed his old friend kindly; Nur-ed- 
din gave him fresh estates, and Osama 
was soon persuaded to refuse the 


pressing invitations sent him to return 


to Cairo. It was to no purpose that As 
Salih, the new vizier of Cairo, lavished 
every attention on the wives and chil- 
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dren that Osama had left behind him 
in Egypt. It was in vain that he sent 
letter after letter, or poem after poem, 
to his fellow-poet. Osama was persis- 
tent in his resolution; and at last 
Osama’s family took ship at Damietta, 
hoping that a favorable wind would 
bear them safe to Acre. The new king 
of Jerusalem, Baldwin III., the son of 
Osama’s old friend Fulk of Anjou, gave 
the travellers a safe-conduct, which 
would have carried them safely from 
Acre to Damascus had not a sudden 
storm wrecked the vessel off the Syrian 
coast. The cruel laws or customs of 
the twelfth century treated _ ship- 
wrecked travellers as though they were 
criminals. When the men of Acre 
heard of the misfortune, they hurried 
out to sea with axes to complete the 
ruin that the elements had begun. 
Even Baldwin himself rode down to 
the shore to superintend the work of 
robbery. One of Osama’s servants 
swam ashore and confronted the per- 
jured king with his own safe-conduct. 
But Baldwin refused to interfere. 
Musulmans, he said, did the same to 


shipwrecked Frankish vessels, and he 
would not bar the townsmen of Acre 


from their rights. “But you will not 
make us prisoners?” queried the faith- 
ful servant. “No,” was the king’s 
answer, as he gave orders to gather the 
whole cortége under one roof,—which 
done, he proceeded to rob the women- 
folk of all their jewels and their clothes. 
Then, returning five hundred pieces of 
gold to the unfortunate troop, he bade 
its members get back to their own land 
—Damascus—as best they could with 
this money. The whole party num- 
bered at least fifty, and the value of the 
spoil amounted to thirty thousand 
dinars. At this moment Osama was 
with Nur-ed-din engaged in an expedi- 


tion against the sultan of Iconium. . His 


reception of the news is characteristic 
of the man. The loss of so much 
wealth, he tells us, hardly troubled him 
at all, now that his children and his 
kinsfolk were restored. But one loss 
he did feel—the loss of his splendid 
library of four thousand books. “Their 
loss,” to quote his own words many 
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years later, “has left a void which 
nothing can fill.” 

We must burry over the ten years 
of Osama’s life at the court of Nur-ed- 
din. We must pass over the long series 
of poems interchanged between him 
and his fellow-poet the vizier of Egypt— 
who used his exiled friend as a kind of 
ambassador at Damascus to urge the 
great atabek to assist him in a united 
onset on the Franks. Osama did his 
best, but he failed. It was conse- 
quently all in vain that As Salih flung 
expedition after expedition into south- 
ern Syria; it was all in vain, to use his 
own expression, that the “horses of 
Egypt” bore their cuirassed riders 
against the Franks; all in vain that the 
chivalry of Cairo flashed down upon 
Judea with their shining casques and 
blades of cutting Indian steel. Nur-ed- 
din would not stir in concert. He was 
ill, or indisposed to make alliance with 
the heretic Fatimites of the Nile; he 
preferred to go hunting in the environs 
of Hamah, and Osama could not resist 
the temptation of sharing in this ill- 
timed sport. Be the reason what it 
may, the great chance was allowed to 
slip away; and the kingdom of Jerusa- 
lem was saved. 

At last, after ten years of this life at 
Damascus, Osama left Nur-ed-din’s 
court in 1164 for that of another 
Saracen prince, the lord of Hisn-Keifa 
on the Tigris. Ten years later (May, 
1174) Nur-ed-din died—to be succeeded 
nominally by his little son of eleven, 
but practically by the most famous 
Mohammedan prince that the world 
has seen—that Saladin to whom the 
greatest Christian poet of the Middle 
Ages has assigned a special place among 
the noblest of the dead in Hades; that 
Saladin whom the same poet chooses as 
the very type of heathen generosity and 
chivalry—a prince worthy to be ranked 
with Alexander himself. 

Osama was now an old man of eighty. 
He was forced to recognize that the 
days of his prime were over. “Weak 
from age,” he moans, “I am powerless 
to serve sultans, and only beg to be 
relieved of my duties.” To quote his 
own pathetic words, the new genera- 
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tion wanted him no longer: “I, the aged 
sheikh, am become a worthless piece of 
merchandise.” “Time has whitened 
my skin with its eighty years; my foot 
grows weak, and my hand trembles. 
When I write, it trembles like the 
sword-point in the grasp of a frightened 
man. Strange that a hand which now 
can hardly wield a reed should once have 
broken lances in the breasts of lions.” He 
shut himself up in his own house, and 
found a bitter pleasure in the thought 
that it was only strangers and not his 
own kinsfolk who watched his waning 
strength. His old friends were dead or 
dying: “They have breathed their last 
breath, and their departure has been 
{in a sense] my death. I ought to shed 
tears for myself, not for those whom I 
survive like a man—struck motionless 
in a limitless desert.” He once more 
turned to literature for relief. He com- 
menced his autobiography; he wrote 
other books; he exchanged letters and 
treatises with learned friends, such as 
Imad-ed-din, and Al-Fadil, the coun- 
cillor of Saladin; he collected his poems 
into two volumes. Then in the midst 


of this sedentary activity there came 
the news of Saladin’s successes; Egypt 
had long been his, and he was preparing 
to seize upon Damascus and the cities 


of the Orontes valley. Osama’s eldest 
son Murhaf had for some time been 
one of Saladin’s dearest friends, and 
was in attendance on the great emir at 
Cairo. He presented his father’s poems, 
honeyed with flattery as they were, 
before his powerful master. Saladin 
read them, and declared that they sur- 
passed every former production of their 
kind. At last a courier came to Hisn- 
Keifa inviting the old man to Damas- 
cus; and Murhaf sent his father an 
ebony staff on which to stay his totter- 
ing body as he journeyed west. Osa- 
ma’s joy knew no bounds. At last he 
saw a quiet haven before him for the 
few last years of his life, after all the 
Stormy weather of his past. He broke 
out into song, and thanked Allah for 
giving him such a friend in his declin- 
ing days. He invoked all happiness on 
the head of his benefactor, and prayed 
God to extend his power to the very 
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limits of the world. No blessing could 
be too great for the prince whose kind- 
ness had reached to the old man, 
“friendless and fortuneless in a lost 
corner of the earth.” Saladin the con- 
queror, Saladin the king, had con- 
quered for Osama as well as for 
himself. “I am Saladin’s guest,” sang 
the octogenarian poet, “and the hand of 
danger cannot reach me.” 

Osama reached Damascus towards 
the beginning of October, 1174. The 
great sultan welcomed him kindly. He 
delighted to talk to the old man, whose 
memory, as if he were the survivor 
from a perished world, stretched back 
almost to the days of Malik Shah— 
to days when no Frank conqueror had 
set foot in Syria. He loved, too, to dis- 
cuss points of literature with a man of 
letters; to hear a poet read the poems 
he composed in his patron’s honor. 
Time after time he would call Osama 
and Murhaf to his presence and discuss 
all subjects with his two friends, from 
politics to questions of taste and history. 
Even when called out on military ex- 
peditions, he did not forget the old man 
left idly fretting in Damascus, but sent 
him constant news of his campaign. 
And doubtless from Osama’s lips he 
heard many a story of the days when 
the century was young, and many a 
tale of the earlier champions of Islam, 
from Toghtakin the treacherous and 
Balak the victorious to Borsak of 
Hamadan and the restorer of the faith, 
Zengui of Mosul. 

In Saladin’s absence Osama flung 
himself once more into study with a 
will. He became a public teacher; he 
wrote new books; he made fresh copies 
of old ones. The stiffening fingers, that 
were now “powerless to wield the 
Indian sabre,” could still by fits and 
starts control the writer’s pen. He re- 
edited the poems of his earlier years, 
and put the finishing touches to his 
autobiography.. And then from time 
to time his loneliness was cheered 
by visits from his fellow-scholars— 
amongst them Saladin’s two secre- 
taries, Al Fadil and Imad-ed-din—the 
latter of whom had heard Osama's 
poetry recited a thousand miles away 
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at Ispahan. Saladin, on his return, 
showered fresh gifts upon his protégé; 
and in the summer of 1175 seems to 
have given him estates in the neighbor- 
hood of his native city of Czesarea. 
Once more the group of friends used to 
forgather of an evening at Saladin's 
house, and there, as the great prince 
sat playing at chess, would study the 
old problems or read fresh verses. And 
yet, for all this St. Martin’s summer of 
happiness, Osama was not truly at his 
ease. When his friends left Damascus, 
Osama’s verses followed them from 
place to place, filled with sad com- 
plaints of his loneliness and his yearn- 
ing for his presence. While his patron 
is far away conquering rival princes, 
“like a second Alexander,” Osama's 
morning of sunshine turns to “stormy 
night.” He is alone and friendless in 
the great city, where folk regard him 
as a survival from a “perished world.” 
No other words could so well describe 
the feelings of the old warrior stranded 
in the weakness of extreme age in an 
alien place—far from the memories of 
his early youth. 

And then came a trouble worse than 
all else. Kind as Saladin had shown 
himself towards the octogenarian emir, 
there seems before long to have crept a 
coldness between them. Even Murhaf 
appears to have lost part of his influence 
with his master; and Osama was in a 
worse plight still. The cause of this 
dissension is uncertain. M. Deren- 
bourg thinks it may have arisen from 
suspicions as to Osama’s orthodoxy— 
for one of Osama’s own friends de- 
clares that Osama was a Shiite. At 
such an accusation the orthodoxy of the 
great sultan might well take alarm; 
and the suspicion would be strength- 
ened by the recollection that the same 
heresy had flourished in Ceesarea during 
Osama’s boyhood, and that Osama him- 
self had spent ten years at the Fatimite 
ealif’s court in Cairo. Anyhow, be 
the cause what it may, Osama lost 
Saladin’s favor, and, so far as we can 
see, never regained it. His closing 
years are one long complaint. His 
thoughts wandered back to the days of 
his early manhood. In memory he 
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refought the battles of his prime, and, 
remembering how the “flame of war” 
had burned round him from his fif- 
teenth year, marvelled that he had 
lived to see his ninetieth. “Ah!” was 
his plaintive cry—‘“Ah! that it had 
pleased Allah to have let me be slain 
before I lost the use of my limbs.” For, 
after all, a hero’s death was the death 
to be desired above every other. In 
one pathetic poem Osama enumerates 
all the battles he had fought in since 
the days when the Ismailians attacked 
Ceesarea in 1113-14, and moans over the 
altered state of things. The cry of 
Evander is upon his lips, “O mihi 
preeteritos referat si Jupiter annos!” 
—only with a keener bitterness than 
lurks in Virgil’s immortal line; for 
Osama has no young Pallas to solace his 
declining years, and the infirmities of 
age were beating down his life as with 
a second Tithonus. 


When I rise [from my couch] it is like 
lifting up a mountain; and I walk as 
though dragged down with chains. I 
crawl along grasping a staff in that hand 
which in old days used to wield the yellow 
lance and sword of Indian steel. My soft 
couch is as a bed of rock. Man is utterly 
overthrown here in this earth. At the 
moment when he reaches his full perfec- 
tion he returns to the feebleness of 
infancy. 


Osama realized to the full the words of 
our own poet:— 


The years that made the stripling wise 
Undo their work again, 

And leave him, blind of heart and eyes, 
The last and least of men; 

For man has overlived his day, 
And, darkening in the light, 

Scarce feels the senses break away 
To mix with ancient Night. 


And so the years dragged on, Osama 
doubtless growing feebler and feebler. 
Not all the brilliance of Saladin’s suc- 
cesses could restore the old man’s 
strength, though he lived to hear of the 
great victory of Hattin, and the crown- 
ing joy of Saladin’s career—the con- 
quest of Jerusalem in October, 1187. 
Osama’s individual life had overlapped 
the existence of a kingdom. When he 
was born the Latin kingdom of Jerusa- 
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lem did not exist, nor had a single 
crusader set his foot in Syria; when 
he died that kingdom had passed away. 
He had seen eight or nine Latin kings 
reigning in the Holy City; he survived 
them all except the last. The contem- 
porary of Baldwin I. and Tancred was 
now the contemporary of Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion and Philip Augustus. 
He who, as young man, had seen the 
son of Boamund strike a gallant Kurd 
to earth, must almost certainly have 
seen Guy of Lusignan during the days 
of his captivity in Damascus. Then at 
length the end came. He addressed one 
last despairing poem to Saladin, to con- 
gratulate that sultan on his great 
victory of Hattin. But it was of no 
avail; though he protested that his 
ninety-six years had only increased his 
love for the head of his race, he could 
not get even a final interview. Saladin 
could not, or would not, break off in the 
full career of his triumph to listen to 
an old man’s prayer. And so, one year 
later, 16th November, 1188, Osama died 
in Damascus. He was buried near the 


city, and there in the course of the next 
century, at the foot of the Holy Moun- 
tain, Ibn Khallican saw his tomb, and 
entering in, offered up a few last words 
of prayer for the soul of the old warrior 
now taken to his rest. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF MISS MEHITABEL. 


I, 


It was at Genoa that we first feil 
in with the two Miss Tuckers. 

The merest chance of travel had 
brought us to the same hotel in the 
first instance, but the two sisters had 
looked so forlorn, and appeared so 
ludicrously, even pathetically, out of 
place amongst the other hotel inmates, 
that some charitable person had sug- 
gested they should be invited to join 
our party in seeing the palaces and 
Pictures of that wonderful city. 

The Miss Tuckers knew no Italian, 
and so accepted the offer with grati- 
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tude, tempered, in Miss Mehitabel’s 
case, with dignified reserve. 

Miss Mehitabel Tucker was the elder 
sister. She was gaunt and thin, and 
gave one the impression of being 
mostly bones and nerves, while from 
under her iron-grey brows her keen 
grey eyes looked out as steadily, not 
to say sternly, on the world at large 
as those of any of her Puritan ances- 
tors could have done in bygone days. 

It was simply from Miss Mehitabel’s 
expression that we settled at once that 
the new arrivals must have had Puri- 
tan ancestors, even before we learnt 
that the two sisters came from New 
England. 

Nor were we wrong in our surmise, 
for a belief that a far-removed Tucker 
had come over in the Mayflower was, 
we subsequently found, the most cher- 
ished pride of both sisters. 

Miss Aurelia was, however, alto- 
gether different from Miss Mehitabel. 
She could not have been much younger 
than her sister, and after fifty a few 
years more or less are of slight impor- 
tance, save to their owner; but whereas 
Miss Mehitabel had aged, and in aging 
had hardened, Miss Aurelia had faded; 
and whereas her elder sister’s strongly 
marked features could never have been 
otherwise than plain, she must have 
been decidedly pretty. Her face was 
even now attractive, with its delicate 
pointed nose and sensitive lips, from 
which all youth had long since van- 
ished. 

Both sisters were somewhat silent— 
Miss Mehitabel from natural reserve, 
and Aurelia from shyness. For Aurelia 
was shy as any unfledged schoolgirl, 
and Miss Mehitabel treated her almost 
as such, ordering all her goings with 
kindly imperiousness, and speaking of 
her invariably as “my little sister”’—a 
phrase that, looking at Aurelia’s grey 
hairs, struck us as odd. On the other 
hand, Miss Aurelia was evidently the 
one soft spot in her sister’s heart. The 
very expression of Miss Mehitabel’s 
face and the tone of her voice softened 
when she was in question. There was 
something at once laughable and pa- 
thetic in seeing these two lonely women 
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so far from their natural surroundings, 
and yet so evidently all in all to each 
other; but beyond this we knew noth- 
ing of their history or peculiarities. 
The next day we went on a sight-seeing 
expedition through the town. We ex- 
amined the filigree work that looked 
like lace at the jeweller’s, and the pre- 
served fruit that simulated jewels at 
the confectioner’s, with equal interest, 
while admiring the picturesqueness 
and abusing the dirt of the narrow 
streets in duly orthodox fashion. 

A sudden April shower burst upon us 
as we at length mounted the uneven 
steps that led up to the church of the 
Annunziata. The big raindrops splash- 
ing on the grey stone pavement caused 
us all to hurry into the shelter of the 
porch. 

Below in the triangular piazza um- 
brellas were being hastily raised—um- 
brellas red and blue, russet, orange, 
and green, all uncompromising bright 
eolors, not like our dull-hued and pro- 
saic umbrellas in England—so that in 
a few moments the open space before 
us was transformed into a gay piece of 
moving patchwork, for the rain was 
heavy. There was a pause while the 
old cicerone was collecting the party. 
Yes, we were all there, all but one. 

“Where is Miss Mehitabel?” said 
some one. 

“T am here,” came the answer from 
outside the porch, “but I am not com- 
ing in, thank you. I shall stay here.” 

“In the rain?” 

“T have an umbrella.” 

“But you will be tired waiting.” 

“Thank you, but I have a camp 
stool.” 

There was a little movement of sur- 
prise as Miss Mehitabel slowly un- 
folded a minute camp stool and sat 
down, and then proceeded with even 
greater deliberation to unfurl her dark 
brown umbrella. 

Miss Aurelia bit her lip and colored 
like a girl. She moved towards the 
elder woman, and began to expostulate 
in a low voice. From my place it was 
impossible not to hear the following 
colloquy :— 

“But just this once, Mehitabel, just 
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this once. Only to look round,” she 
pleaded wistfully. 

“No, Relia, you know how I feel 
about it all. Don’t ask me.” 

“But there could be no harm in look- 
ing round.” 

“Not for you, perhaps, but for me 
there would be.” 

“But you don’t mind my going?” 

“No, you can please yourself. Folk 
are different. Go ‘long right away.” 

“And leave you here! Oh, Mebhita- 
bel!” And there were almost tears in 
the younger woman’s voice. 

Some of the party, tired of waiting, 
had gone in. 

“Go on,” said Miss Mehitabel; “just 
see, you are keeping every one else 
waiting.” 

But still Aurelia hesitated. 

“I believe I’d just as lief miss seeing 
it altogether as leave you here.” 

“Nonsense, why should you miss it? 
The guide-books say it’s mighty fine 
inside. It must be, if it’s to make up 
for its tumble-down looks. Besides’”— 
as if the statement were a conclusive 
argument—“you remember our consul 
at Marseilles said you were to see it 
if you came here, and he ought to 
know. Now, don’t be foolish, but go 
in right away.” 

Thus exhorted, Miss Aurelia reluc- 
tantly followed us into the church, but 
her face was downcast, and it is to be 
doubted if, for the first few minutes, 
she took any pleasure in what she saw 
there. Her thoughts were evidently 
still with her absent sister, and she 
cast continual glances of regret behind 
her. 

The interior of the Annunziata is not 
in good taste. It is, indeed, probably 
the most costly specimen of what can 
be achieved to the contrary in exist- 
ence, in spite of its fine paintings; but, 
this once granted, there remains a cer- 
tain splendor in the very profusion of 
its ornamentation and gilding that 
never fails to appeal to an uncultivated 
eye. 

Little by little, as the wealth of color 
and detail dawned on Miss Aurelia, 
her face brightened. 

She looked up from the massive red 
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columns to the gilded and 


marble 
painted roof with childish awe. 


“It’s beautiful—beautiful!” I heard 
her murmur softly to herself. “I never 
saw anything like it. If only Mehitabel 
could have seen it.” But when we 
reached the east end of the church, 
where the lofty cupola rises above the 
glittering golden sheen of the high 
altar, she could only gaze and say 
nothing. 

The rain must have ceased, for a ray 
of sunlight shot suddenly through the 
upper windows of the dome and lit up 
the painted ceiling, where smiling 
saints and angels floated among clouds. 
It lent to them a rosy and unearthly 
glow. 

Miss Aurelia looked at them as though 
spellbound. 

Some one softly touched her arm. 

“Are you not coming? We are going 
on now to the sacristy.” 

She shook her head gently, but she 
never moved, and we left her still gaz- 
ing upwards at the angels. 

When we came back a short time 
afterwards she was still standing where 
we had left her, but a vague, sweet 
smile was on her face, as if she had in 
very truth had a glimpse of a heaven 
beyond. The vague smile still lingered 
round her mouth when we emerged 
into the open daylight. 

The rain had freshened the air, and 
it smelt cool and sweet after the heavy 
incense-laden atmosphere within. For 
the time being even the perennial smell 
of garlic was in abeyance. 

Miss Mehitabel was still patiently 
sitting by the threshold, but she had 
put down her umbrella and was busy 
sorting a packet of small leaflets in 
her lap. She greeted Aurelia with an 
indulgent smile, much as a mother 
would look at a little child. 

“Well, Relia, did you like it?’ she 
asked. 

“It was beautiful—if only you had 
been with me,” her sister began in a 
low voice of reproach. 

“No, Aurelia, why, you know I can’t. 
Idolatry doesn’t suit me.” 

“But just to see it all. I guess that 
is not idolatry exactly—and when the 
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pictures were so beautiful. They 
seemed to make heaven quite real.” 

Miss Mehitabel gave a disdainful 
sniff and opened her lips to speak, but 
thought better of it and closed them 
again. 

“After all,” Miss Aurelia went on 
timidly, “these churches ain’t exactly 
heathen—they are a sort of Christian.” 
But she spoke with hesitation and as 
if she doubted whether the fact would 
be admitted by her sister. 

Miss Mehitabel shook her head as she 
gathered up her camp-stool. 

“Bowing’s bowing, and a graven im- 
age a graven image any way you take 
it,” she said curtly. “Besides, Relia, 
you’ve forgotten that I once did go 
into a papist church to please you, and 
I didn’t go for nothing. You’re a good 
child, Relia, but I guess you’re a simple 
one, and I’ll reckon you'll allow me, at 
my time of life, to believe my own 
eyes.” 

And Aurelia, meekly silent, said no 
more, but prepared to follow her sister 
down the stone steps that led to the 
piazza. 

“Why, I declare if I hadn’t almost 
forgotten,” exclaimed Miss Mehitabel, 
stopping short with a jerk,as we gained 
the narrow street. 

“What?” 

“The leaflet.” 

“Oh, don’t, sister; the man won’t read 
it. ’Tisn’t likely he would.” 

“Why not, when it’s in Italian? Be- 
sides, that’s his duty, not mine. I shall 
go right back.” 

“T wouldn’t if I were you.” 

There was real pain in Miss Aurelia’s 
tones, but Miss Mehitabel had already 
turned and was threading her way 
across the crowded piazza to the 
church door. 

Her sister gazed after her with a rue- 
ful countenance. 

“I wish, I do wish, she wouldn't. 
Isn’t it dreadful?” she said, turning to 
me in her despair. “And it’s, no use 


—I know it’s no use, even if they are 
Italian!” 
“What is it?” I asked bluntly. 
“Those dreadful tracts,” sighed Miss 
Aurelia; “I ought not to call them so, 
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but indeed they are dreadful to me. 
They seem to spoil everything. You 
see it’s this way. Mehitabel is so good, 
so very, very good, and she thinks it 
her duty to give them to the people 
here, being papists. She gives them 
always to the men at the church doors. 
She’d forgotten it this time—that’s why 
she went back. Sh—— Here she is,” 
as Miss Mehitabel, flushed and panting, 
caught us up. 

“It’s all right,” she whispered tri- 
umphantly to her sister, “I made him 
take it.” 

But there was no reply. Miss Aurelia 
submissively turned her steps to rejoin 
the rest of the party, through the steep 
and narrow street that led towards the 
hotel. 


II. 


Very few tourists even now find their 
way to the old-world town-of Le Puy, 
their experiences of Auvergne stopping 
short, as a rule, at Royat, Clermont- 
Ferrand, or the Mont d’Or, and yet one 
would have to travel far to find a more 
picturesque or remarkable spot in the 
whole of France. 


Its very situation is supremely origi- 
nal, for the little town lies at one side 
of a huge green saucer, whence rise up 
on all sides cones of strangely shaped 


hills. They have nothing in common 
with ordinary mountain peaks. Vesu- 
vius multiplied by the score and then 
seen through a kaleidoscope conveys, 
perhaps, the best idea of their appear- 
ance, and in truth each mountain, be 
it larger or smaller, is nothing but the 
ancient crater of a long dead volcanic 
world. Now their sloping sides are 
overgrown with short, sweet grass, and 
only here and there masses of jagged 
rocks, huge pillars of black basalt, and 
gigantic heaps of fallen boulders are 
left as witnesses of the fiery chaos that 
once has been. Nor is the city itself 
less interesting. Two high, rocky crags 
rise up like needles in its midst, and 
round them the houses and many 
churches nestle. Below on the flatter 
ground are the public gardens, the 
large “Place,” the museum, barracks, 
municipal buildings, and all the modern 
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and conventional belongings of the or- 
dinary French town, only to be distin- 
guished from others of the same size 
by the many lace warehouses with En- 
glish as well as French inscriptions vis- 
ible thereon, for Le Puy is one of the 
centres of the modern lace trade, and 
sends thousands of yards of torchon 
and jetted laces yearly to England. 

But the modern town, in spite of all 
this, is not in the least interesting, and 
to taste the charm of Le Puy one must 
climb up higher, through narrow, evil- 
smelling streets and uneven passages, 
until one feels in another and an older 
age. One mounts up and up; in places 
the houses nearly meet overhead in a 
way that suggests the East, in places 
one has to climb up dirty steps, where 
the plump, rosy-faced women sit at the 
doorways and ply their bobbins, chat- 
tering and gossiping with each other 
as they weave their lace, until at length 
the striped black and white cathedral 
is reached, and we can stop to take 
breath. 

The cathedral is not, however, the 
most curious sight in the town. There 
are convents, not in ones and twos, but 
literally by the dozen, for Le Puy is 
too far from the outer world to move 
with the times, and so remains to this 
day a kind of clerical stronghold against 
republican France. 

On the loftiest of the tall crags near 
by is to be seen the gigantic bronze 
figure of Our Lady herself. She towers 
above the whole, and is at once the 
glory and adoration of all the simple 
dwellers therein. Made of the cannon 
taken in the Crimean war, she looks 
now peaceful and benign enough to 
belie her warlike origin, and with her 
Heavenly Child in her arms she em- 
bodies rather the symbol of universal 
motherhood than that of the victory 
she is supposed to typify. 

She stands erect, smiling and calm, 
the strangest record of the later Empire 
days possibly to be found in France. 

We knew Le Puy well, for we often 
visited it, having French friends living 
in the neighborhood; and we always 
returned to it with pleasure. 

The bright-eyed landlady of the Cou- 
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ronne d@’Or was fond of boasting to us 
that we were not her only English 
clients. She had others among the 
rich lace manufacturers and their 
agents who came over to make their 
purchases regularly at the proper 
season, but, with these exceptions, 
I do not think she had ever known 
others of our nationality, and we were 
well content that it was thus, for to 
escape altogether from the ubiquitous 
English and American tourist was 
not the least of the attractions of Le 
Puy. 

It was a brilliant and intensely hot 
July day when we arrived, and we 
strolled out into the little hotel garden 
in search of cooler air. The apricots 
were beginning to ripen, and shone 
like golden balls among the green leaves 
of the apricot trees overhead. The apri- 
cots of Le Puy are famous, and every 
little garden has some trees, not stiffly 
trained against brick walls as we know 
them at home, but real trees that stand 
alone as nature intended. 

There was a small clump of. such 
trees at the end of the garden, and be- 
neath them a shady garden seat that 
we knew of old; so we turned our steps 
that way. 

To our disappointment it was already 
occupied by two ladies. 

Something in the scantily cut grey 
skirts struck me as familiar. 

The nearest raised her head as she 
heard our steps crunching over the 
gravel. 

It was Miss Aurelia Tucker. 

“Why, see, Mehitabel!’”’ she exclaimed 
in joyful accents, “why, if it isn’t our 
English friends!” And she advanced 
to meet us, limping painfully over the 
few short steps that intervened. 

“Sit down, Relia. Sit down directly, 
you'll make your foot bad again,” urged 
Miss Mehitabel in warning accents. 
“She hurt her ankle, as you can see,” 
she explained after our first surprised 
greetings were over. “Yes, she did it 
more than a week ago, at that queer 
old castle near here— Polly some- 
thing——” 

“Polignac,” supplied her sister. “I 
twisted it over a big stone, but I guess 
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it ain’t so painful as it was, and the 
castle was beautiful.” 

“I put Pond’s Extract on it,” pro- 
ceeded Miss Mehitabel; “luckily I al- 
ways carry my own drugs about with 
me. I mistrust these foreign ones. 
It’s getting better now, but of course 
she’s got to be careful, and it’s kept us 
here longer than we meant. We only 
meant to come here for a couple of 
days at most.” 

“It’s not often visited,’ I replied. 
“How did you chance to hear of it?” 

“Well, I think it was our consul at 
Saint-Luc that told me about it—or was 
it the one at Lyons, Relia? I seem to 
forget.” 

“Your consul?” 

“Yes,” nodded Miss Mehitabel. “It 
isn’t likely to be any one else. That’s 
our plan. We just go to every city 
where we know we have a consul. We 
go to his office and ask his advice. 
Find out, don’t you see, from him what 
there is worth visiting in the town, and 
soon. It saves a lot of trouble, seeing 
we have no one with us; and I find we 
get on in the end quite as well as if 
we had one of those fine couriers some 
people have, to say nothing of the sav- 
ing in expense. What’s the use, I say, 
of paying for a consul unless it’s to do 
odd jobs of the kind now and then, and 
help their fellow-citizens when they’re 
in a strange land?” 

I was silent. Miss Mehitabel had 
opened up new vistas as to a consul’s 
responsibilities to my mind; but as she 
went on to tell me of all they had 
done and seen since we had last met, 
I began with this clue to comprehend 
the peculiar, not to say disconnected, 
nature of their wanderings more 
clearly. 

They were not themselves responsi- 
ble for their erratic nature, for they 
were dictated by the consul, in some 
cases even the clerk of the consulate, 
to which they chanced to apply. Nor 
was I, indeed, very certain if occasion- 
ally their official representative had 
not despatched the two Miss Tuckers 
with all available speed to some spot 
beyond the limits of his own sphere of 
influence. Miss Mehitabel’s ideas of 
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what might justly be expected from 
him in the way of attention were no 
doubt trying. 

Of one individual she herself re- 
marked dryly :— 

“I guess I worried him so much to 
find that missing trunk of mine he 
got downright mad; but what was the 
good of a consul if he couldn’t fix it 
up with the railway company for me? 
And so I told him right out.” 

Looking at her stern old countenance, 
it was to be believed she did. Although 
she talked more than formerly, and 
seemed in an unusually expansive 
mood, she was not looking well. Her 
face was worn, and she had a bad 
cough, and at last, with a little shiver, 
she drew her shawl around her and 
went back into the house, leaving me 
alone with her sister. 

Miss Aurelia drew her chair closer 
to me. She looked so pleased to see 
me that I could not but feel touched. 
She seemed to hail me as quite an old 
friend, although our former acquaint- 
ance had been of the slightest. 

Now that her sister was out of hear- 
ing, she began to talk at once. 

“Yes, they had had a lovely time— 
at least she had, for Mehitabel, al- 
though she never complained, did not, 
she feared, really like Europe,’ and 
here she sighed. “But it had all been 
beautiful,” she resumed, brightening, 
“and she did love Italy. She liked it 
much better than France, or even than 
England. Yes, of course they had be- 
gun by doing England—all Americans 
ought to begin with England first. 
Didn’t I think so? That was one of 
Mehitabel’s regular principles.” 

And what had she liked best? 

“Ah, well, she guessed Naples and 
Pompeii, but unluckily Mehitabel had 
not cared for either; in fact, she al- 
lowed she was disappointed, for Vesu- 
vius did not look at all like the pictures 
on the match boxes. It had been all 
dull grey, very much like the hills here, 
only not so pretty, and there had un- 
luckily been no eruption while they 
were there, which was so tiresome. 
Yes, Mehitabel had been disappointed 
in Pompeii too. The houses were so 
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small, and being without roofs made 
them quite different from what she was 
led to expect.” 

“Rome?” 

“No, not Rome,” and here Miss Au- 
relia sighed again and lowered her 
voice. “Had I forgotten Mehitabel’s 
principles? With principles like Me- 
hitabel’s it was not likely they could 
go to Rome, and so they had come 
back to Leghorn by sea, as they had 
gone, and then on to Pisa. Mehitabel 
had been real pleased with the leaning 
tower. That, she said, was something 
like. She had even bought a little 
alabaster model for their parlor at 
home. I reckon I was real glad to see 
Mehitabel take pleasure in anything,” 
Miss Aurelia went on in her gentle 
voice, which even its strong nasal in- 
flection could not spoil, “for Mehitabel’s 
real unselfish, seeing that she doesn’t 
like Europe a mite better than she 
reckoned on all along. The victuals 
don’t suit her dyspepsia, nor yet the 
folk’s way her soul, and she misses 
her own meeting-house on Sunday.” 

“Why does she travel, then? Why, 
just out of kindness to me, for she 
knew I was all along crazy to see 
Europe, and she has always given me 
everything I wanted—always—or nearly 
always,” and Miss Aurelia’s truthful 
tones hesitated as she made the quali- 
fication, “unless, of course, it was 
against her principles. Where Mehit- 
abel’s principles are concerned it seems 
as if she couldn’t give in, like about 
Rome. Not that it is not quite right 
to keep to one’s principles,’ added 
Miss Aurelia hastily, as though afraid 
she had been unwittingly disloyal to 
her absent sister. “Mehitabel has al- 
ways had the finest notion of princi- 
ples. ’Tisn’t in reason she could 
change now.” Was it only fancy that 
there was a tinge of regret in her 
voice? 

The table d’héte bell here rang nois- 
ily, and we turned towards the dining- 
room, Miss Aurelia limping perceptibly 
as she crossed the narrow strip of 
garden. 

Her sister’s place was vacant, and 
the plump waiter said that a message 
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had been sent down-stairs to the effect 
that she was not coming to dinner as 
she had a headache. 

Miss Aurelia started up. She was as 
disturbed at the news as if it had been 
some great calamity. “I never knew 
Mehitabel do such a thing before,” she 
exclaimed nervously. “What can be 
amiss with her? I must go and see.” 
And had we not dissuaded her she 
would then and there have mounted 
the many stairs that led to their room; 
as it was, she swallowed her food 
hastily, and left us before the dinner 
was half completed. 


III. 


We did not see her again until the 
following day, when we met her cling- 
ing wretchedly to the staircase rail on 
her way to the bureau. 

One had only to glance at her mis- 
erable white face to know that her 
sister was no better. 

“Oh, dear!” she gasped when I ap- 
proached her, “Mehitabel is real sick. 
I’m just going down to ask about a 
doctor. A French doctor—just fancy!” 
She uttered the words as if his nation- 
ality was the culminating stroke of an 
evil fate. “And there’s no consul here, 
nor folks I know, nor—nor—anything,” 
she concluded tearfully. 

“But is your sister really so ill?’ 

“Why, yes; she’s sick enough. You 
can come and look at her if you feel 
like it. She’s far too sick to mind,” 
she added encouragingly, as I hung 
back. 

Miss Mehitabel was evidently very 
ill. There could be no doubt on that 
score. She lay flat on the high white 
bed, and her breath came painfully. 

Her eyes were bright, but she did 
not seem to notice us much, and from 
time to time she muttered incoherent 
Sentences to herself. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” sobbed Miss 
Aurelia pitifully, “whatever shall I do? 
I never had her sick before. She was 
always the one that tended other folk. 
She nursed me scores of times, and 
now she’s sick herself and there’s no 
one to see after her. It does seem 





hard. Yes, I sat up with her all last 
night, but there—— I didn’t rightly 
know what I ought to do, and I felt 
frightened, dreadfully frightened. Oh, 
dear! I hope that doctor will come 
soon, even if he is French.” 

When he did come he did not give 
us much comfort. Miss Mehitabel was 
very ill. “She ought to have a proper 
nurse,” he urged, after he had realized 
that poor Aurelia, the more flurried 
from her unwonted excursion into 
French, was her only belonging. 

“A nurse,” repeated Aurelia deject- 
edly, but when a sister from one of 
the convents near by was suggested 
she grew indignant. “Mehitabel would 
grow crazy at the mere idea. Mehita- 
bel could not endure nuns. She thought 
they were all foolish if they weren’t 
wicked, and convents went clean 
against her principles. I don’t mind 
them so much myself,” faltered Miss 
Aurelia, “but I know Mehitabel would 
never, never forgive me if I took a 
nun into her room. No, I must just 
go to Saint-Luc and see if our consul 
there cannot fix it for me. ’Tisn’t so 
far by rail. I calculate I can get back 
easily by nightfall, and maybe’’—and 
here she looked at the landlady and 
myself with her appealing eyes— 
“maybe you would be so kind and 
look after Mehitabel while I’m gone?” 

It was useless to argue with her, and 
she started off on her mission of in- 
quiry. She returned late that night, 
more miserable, if possible, than before. 
She had, indeed, succeeded in seeing 
her consul, but he had only re-echoed 
the doctor’s advice, and shown her, 
moreover, conclusively that the ex- 
pense of procuring a nurse from Paris 
would be such as to put that idea out 
of the question for her slender purse. 

“So there’s no other way,” she said 
helplessly, the next morning. “I must 
give in, and the doctor declares I’d bet- 
ter go to the convent myself and bring 
one back. He says there may other- 
wise be some difficulty about it, seeing 
Mehitabel and I are heretics—accora- 
ing to the nuns’ way of thinking. Did 
you ever hear the like? Mehitabel a 
heretic! Why it is downright dreadful 
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to think of it; but the doctor’s given 
me a letter! Oh, yes—I can walk there 
quite well. It’s close by, and I know 
the house—the big white house in the 
large garden, next to the tall pink one 
with the green shutters.” 

She spoke quite steadily, and as 
though the shadow of her sick sister's 
dogged sternness had fallen on her 
along with her anxiety. 

Then she turned to me hesitatingly, 
and said timidly, as of old, “Would you 
mind very much just coming with me? 
I guess I should not ask you, but I 
never—never was in a convent be- 
fore.” 

I naturally did not mind. The sight 
of Miss Aurelia in her present unhap- 
piness would have melted a heart of 
stone. 

As we walked slowly towards the 
convent she talked incessantly, and 
gave me, quite unconsciously to her- 
self, odd glimpses of her former life. 
A simple, narrow life, but with the 
one dominant note of Mehitabel run- 
ning through it. Her parents had died 
when she was but a child, and her 


sister had brought her up and been 
mother and father to her in one. 

She described to me the little home- 
stead, and Mehitabel’s skill in all house- 
wifely arts. 

“She never, never let me do a thing 


she could help. It was always Mehit- 
abel who made the bread and saw to 
the biscuit and cakes, and she looked 
after the dairy herself. You should 
just taste her butter. No one at Golden 
Spring can beat Mehitabel’s butter, and 
they reckon themselves pretty smart at 
buttermaking all round us. Mehitabel 
was downright proud of her dairy, and 
she had a right to be so. And then to 
think she gave it all up just for my 
sake, and my silly fancy to see Europe 
before I died. Oh, why did I ever 
want to leave home? No, she never 
cared to leave home. It was entirely 
my doing. You see,” continued Miss 
Aurelia confidentially, while a shame- 
faced blush rose to her faded cheek, 
“it came about like this. When I 
was a young girl Mehitabel took for 
granted I should marry. She made up 
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her mind so firmly that I should, that 
from the time I was seventeen she 
actually got all my outfit ready, and 
she put aside fifty dollars regularly 
every year towards my furnishing and 
bridal trip—bridal trips were coming 
in then, and Mehitabel always declared 
I should have one like the rest. She 
fixed it all up to her mind—all but the 
man, and—and when it came to him” 
—and Miss Aurelia’s voice dropped— 
“well, she never found one to her liking. 
I had plenty of beaux; I really was a 
pretty girl then,” she said, with a pa- 
thetic little blending of childish vanity 
and regret. “It was so long ago you 
won’t think it conceited of me to say 
so; but there was, of course, some 
one whom—whom, well—whom per- 
haps——” She paused, and then went 
on hastily: “But then he was poor. 
Mehitabel did not think him good 
enough; or, rather, he was all right 
but for the want of money, but his 
family was not. Maybe she was right 
enough, for you see we Tuckers had 
always held our heads high, and Me- 
hitabel thought she had a right to be 
very particular for me. She isn’t a 
Tucker for nothing, and she takes after 
my father’s family.” 

“But I thought no one in America 
minded such things,” I interposed. 

“Why, no more we do. We are all 
free and equal there, of course, only 
when it comes to one’s own folk, 
why——” 

“Ah, yes, I see then it’s the same as 
here.” 

“Yes,” acquiesced Miss Aurelia with 
great simplicity, “I guess it’s about the 
same.” 

“And so your sister objected to your 
marriage.” 

“Yes, and then after a while he grew 
tired of waiting and went away—went 
west and settled there, and, I heard, 
got married himself; but only years and 
years afterwards,” she added hastily; 
and in the thought of the years that 
had elapsed I gathered that Miss Au- 
relia had found a certain consolation. 

“And you?” 

“Well, what could I do? I just lived 
right on—went on going to all the 
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prayer-meetings and tea-parties, chris- 
tenings, weddings, and funerals. What 
else could I do? Only I—I did not 
marry.” She spoke the last words 
slowly. ‘“Mehitabel always seemed to 
think I should. She was real kind; 
gave me every trifle I wanted. Of 
course other folk wanted to marry me 
sometimes. There was even one man 
Mehitabel herself thought would do 
for me, but somehow I could not think 
of him, and I just lived on, and at last 
I began to’feel myself growing old. 
Do you know that feeling? It’s ter- 
rible, I think. 

“No, I don’t think Mehitabel ever had 
it, although she’s a whole seven years 
older. She’s different somehow, and, 
to begin with, she has always been a 
sight too busy. She never knew what 
it was to fancy she was of no use in 
the world. That’s what’s near driven 
me crazy sometimes, and the more 
Mehitabel made things easy for me 
the more I felt badly over it. I guess 
it’s only women like me who know 
what a terrible feeling it is. Maybe 
it’s to make things more equal that we 
are given it, and one cannot speak of 
it as a rule, but one knows it is there 
all the same. I don’t think I’m the 
only one that feels it, and it’s just the 
most miserable sort of thing in life 
when it seems as if everything and 
everybody else had its proper place in 
the world excepting just your own self. 
Now, if I had married Aaron Miles,” 
went on Aurelia thoughtfully, “I might 
have had trials in plenty. I reckon I 
was bound to, although that’s as the 
Lord wills; I’m not maintaining I 
shouldn’t, but I guess that dreadful 
sort of useless feeling I never should 
have known. It’s rather unfair I 
should know it, too, seeing there’s 
plenty of women, and unmarried ones, 
too, that don’t have it. I just tried 
once to explain it to Mehitabel, and I 
guess you should have seen her stare. 
I don’t rightly know why I’m telling 
you now, only all this anxiety tells on 
me. Seems as if I had to talk, or I 
Should die right away. So the years 
went on at home, and sometimes, al- 
though I was always very quiet, the 
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thought of, maybe, all I might have 
had but for poor Mehitabel’s principles, 
and all the love I had missed, just 
grew intolerable. It was not the being 
loved myself I cared for so much as 
finding folk I could love that I wanted. 
Why, there have been days when I 
could hardly bear the sight of a child’s 
face, or the sound of its little, shrill 
voice, through thinking that had things 
been different——’ She broke off 
abruptly, and passed her hand over 
her eyes. “What nonsense I’m talk- 
ing! But, anyhow, Mehitabel saw me 
getting miserable, although she never 
could find out the reason, and at last 
one day—it was on my birthday, of all 
days in the year—that she had been 
considering, and that she found the 
money she had been putting aside 
yearly against my wedding came to a 
good bit—over a couple of thousand dol- 
lars and more—and she thought, maybe, 
I’d better invest half of it, and, maybe, 
give the other half to foreign missions. 
That was what she thought fair and 
reasonable, and she was downright 
taken aback when I said, ‘What? so 
that I may have good security in both 
heaven and earth;’ and I dare say I 
did speak snappishly, for Mehitabel 
was not pleased, and said she never 
counted on my being so irreverent; but 
I did not mean to be that, only it was 
my wedding money, and to see what 
might have been all my happiness for 
years past going to a foreign mission 
did upset me somehow; and then, how 
it°was I never knew—I guess I must 
have been overtir' or queer, or some- 
thing—but I just spoke up, and told 
her right out in ene flash of how sick 
and tired I was of my life, of the farm, 
and the village, and the folk, and 
everything, and then I burst out cry- 
ing.” 

“And your sister?” 

“She said nothing then, only looked 
very sober; but a week afterwards she 
came to me and told me she had been 
thinking it all over, and she had fixed 
it all, and that we were to take our 
passages for England in two weeks, so 
that I should never be able to say 
again that I had lived and died with- 
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out having a chance of seeing the 
world. Oh! she was real generous. 
She said the money properly was mine, 
and although she would have dearly 
liked to give a big sum to the mission, 
I came first and had first right to it, 
and maybe she would do some good 
herself in mission work in her travels, 
seeing she always thought the poor 
papists were worse than heathen nig- 
gers. 

“That’s why she gives around those 
tracts—it’s just her conscientiousness— 
and now to think that this is the end 
of it. If anything happens to her over 
here, I can never, never forgive myself. 
Why, oh, why, did I ever wish to leave 
home?’ But here Miss Aurelia’s self- 
reproaches were luckily cut short by 
our arrival at the convent. 

“If it doesn’t look, I declare, just like 
any other gateway!” she remarked in 
a surprised voice, as she looked at its 
whitewashed portals. 

Nor did the sight of the rosy old nun 
who appeared in answer to the tinkling 
bell strike her as alarming; indeed, she 
whispered to me that, apart from the 
white wig, she bore a striking resem- 
blance to a certain old “Aunt Hep- 
sie’ far away in her own Massachu- 
setts. 

We explained our errand and gave 
the doctor’s note, but there was some 
delay, and the old touriére demurred. 
“Better for madame”—Miss Aurelia 
here made a feeble disclaimer to the 
matronly title—‘to go up-stairs and 
wait. The reverend mother would 
come and arrange the matter later,” 
and before Miss Aurelia had collected 
her presence of mind we were ushered 
into a large bare room divided at one 
end by a light wire netting. As the 
heavy door shut behind us with a 
clang that re-echoed along the wide 
passage, Miss Aurelia gave a percepti- 
ble start. 

“I suppose it is all right,” she mur- 
mured anxiously. “It’s not a trap? 
I’m real glad I’m not alone; but one 
has heard of such dreadful tales of 
convents. Mehitabel has several books 
about escaped nuns.” 

I laughed outright, I could not help 
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it. But she walked nervously to the 
window and looked out. 

“Why, there’s no bars to speak of,” 
she said, in a relieved voice, “and I 
declare there’s roses—lovely roses, too 
—just the same kind that grow round 
our own house at home.” She leant 
half out of the window as she spoke. 

The roses were indeed lovely. 

They hung in heavy garlands of crim- 
son and creamy pink from above, they 
pressed up inquisitively from below, 
and filled the air with their sweet 
scent, making an oddly incongruous 
trame for poor Miss Aurelia mean- 
while. She buried her tired face in a 
delicious cluster. When she looked up 
there were tears in her eyes. “They 
are so like home,” she said apologet- 
ically; “I’m glad the poor nuns have 
roses. It must be a comfort to them. 
One can forget a good deal in a rose. 
I thought they always had to live in 
dark cells and sleep on the floor, but 
this garden looks real nice.” 

The ringing of a bell interrupted her; 
from our window we could see a door 
open and a stream of bright-faced girls 
come out, followed by four or five nuns. 

“Why, are those nuns?’ she asked 
in astonishment. “And you don’t 
mean to say those are novices. Why, 
they look like any one else. After all, 
perhaps, Mehitabel——’ A _ subdued 
rustle behind her made us turn. 

It was the reverend mother. 

Miss Aurelia’s French was very 
rusty, but her broken sentences ex- 
plained how things stood better than 
any eloquence, and it was soon settled 
that the only sister available should 
return with us at once to the hotel. 
Miss Aurelia’s fears for our liberty had 
by this time diminished. She no longer 
trembled at the sound of a closing 
door; nevertheless she cast dubious 
glances at the black-robed figure in the 
quaint white cap and bands that walked 
by our side. 

“T don’t believe Mehitabel will stand 
her.” she whispered. But poor Miss 
Mehitabel was past taking heed of 
such things, and the sister was installed 
in her sick-room without any remon- 
strance on her part. 
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But in spite of the doctor, in spite of 
medicine, and in spite of the sister, 
she became steadily worse. Being 
known to be merely a chance ac- 
quaintance of the two American ladies, 
I speedily heard the truth. 

From the first the doctor had thought 
very badly of the case. That her sister 
was very ill could not, of course, be 
hidden from Miss Aurelia, but as far 
as was possible she was kept away 
from the sick-room, for the mere sight 
of her grief-stained face seemed to dis- 
tress Miss Mehitabel and make her 
more restless and excited. 

In consequence she hung about the 
passages and haunted the staircase, a 
picture of utter misery that it would 
be hard to match anywhere. 

Two or three days more, and it was 
conceded on all sides that Miss Mehit- 
abel’s wanderings on this earth were 
likely to be soon over. 

The doctor had left that morning, 
after a few sympathetic words at the 
door to the weeping Miss Aurelia. It 
could be now, he said, but a question 
of hours. 


There was a2 murmur of mild sym- 
pathy throughout the sleepy hotel at 


the news. Then a voice at the door was 
heard asking for Soeur Agnes, and the 
landlady herself climbed up to the sick 
woman’s room and knocked at the door. 

It was important. A message from 
the convent. 

Miss Aurelia slipped into the room 
through the open door. She sank into 
the sister’s chair by the bedside. 

“T will stay here. Go down,” she 
nodded, and Sceur Agnes, after a doubt- 
ful glance, obeyed. 

Outside the sun shone brightly, but 
Miss Mehitabel never stirred, and her 
sister did not dare to speak to her, 
although her heart was full. Her eyes 
were fixed upon the silent form. She 
clenched her hands in agony. The 
cruelty of the blow paralyzed her mind. 
She was past praying in words, but in 
her heart rose despairingly the suppli- 
cation, “Save ‘Mehitabel, save my sis- 
ter,” and then the remembrance of the 
doctor’s recent verdict came over her 
and crushed her anew. 





The door creaked, and Sceur Agnes 
again appeared bearing a bottle—an 
ordinary black wine bottle—but her 
face shone with unusual excitement. 
She was followed by another sister 
and the landlady. All seemed some- 
what flushed. 

“Imagine your good luck, mademoi- 
selle,”’ she exclaimed in a loud whisper, 
as with almost reverential care she 
placed the bottle in safety on the high 
old-fashioned bureau. 

“My good luck?” repeated Miss Aure- 
lia, stupidly. 

“Yes. Ah! but there are good, kind 
hearts in the world. The lady who 
lives in the pink house next to our 
convent heard of your misfortune. 
There is a good, kind woman—she has 
sent you this,” and Sceur Agnes pointed 
triumphantly to the bottle. 

“But what is it?” asked Miss Aurelia. 
“Wine? Medicine?” 

“Wine!” exclaimed the sister scorn- 
fully. “Medicine! No, indeed. It is 
better than either. No less than a 
bottle of water from the famous shrine 
of St. Anne d’Osac. Ah! but she is a 
good saint, that dear Saint Anne, and 
since the doctor can do no more—’”’ 
and she paused expressively, while her 
companions nodded their heads in ap- 
probation of her words. 

“Yes, indeed, mademoiselle,”’ broke 
in the landlady, “Saint Anne has made 
many wonderful cures. I could tell 
you of several.” But she stopped as 
Miss Aurelia’s face fell, and her looks 
expressed nothing but blank disap- 
pointment. 

“We can but try it,” continued the 
good nun briskly. “Naturally your 
poor sister, not being of the faith, may 
make a difference to Saint Anne; but 
there is infinite mercy, and if it fails 
why it fails, and we have at least done 
our little best.” 

Soeur Agnes was a good woman, but 
she had seen too many death-beds in 
her time to take more than a pro- 
fessional interest in her present pa- 
tient. 

Even now she was evidently thinking 
more of the possible glory that might 
accrue to the dear Saint Anne than of 
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Miss Mehitabel’s own share in the 
matter. 

As for Miss Aurelia, she stood like 
one petrified. She put her hand to her 
throat and made an effort to speak; but 
the words would not come, and with 
a species of fascination her eyes fol- 
lowed the two nuns’ movements as they 
deliberately uncorked the bottle. 

“Mademoiselle need fear nothing,” 
whispered the landlady consolingly. 
“Let her not disquiet herself. It is 
but pure water. Sceur Agnes is always 
careful, and”’—with marked signifi- 
cance—“there is no time to lose.” 

“Oh,” groaned Aurelia faintly, as 
Miss Mehitabel only stirred uneasily 
when the cup was held to her closed 
lips. Her eyes never opened. 

“But she has swallowed some,” ex- 
claimed both nuns triumphantly in a 
jubilant duet, and they sank on their 
knees on each side of the narrow white 
bed. 

The landlady and I, although with 
less quickness, followed their example, 
but Miss Aurelia still stood erect, her 
gaze fixed despairingly on her sister’s 
unconscious face. 

How long she stood there she never 
could have told. She had lost all sense 
of time in the intensity of her own 
anguish. As she looked at the kneel- 
ing figures around her, there arose in 
her heart an overwhelming impulse. 
For Mehitabel—to save Mehitabel she 
would defy all her carefully taught tra- 
ditions. She would pray to Saint Anne 
also. Perhaps even Saint Anne, being 
a woman herself and therefore human, 
would hear her the better in her ex- 
tremity. Had not all her other prayers 
of the last week been apparently of no 
avail? 

She sank upon her knees at the foot 
of the bed, but when her voice tried 
to frame the words, she could only 
murmur brokenly the familiar “Our 
Father.” She said the syllables over 
and over again. The room was very 
still, save for the buzzing of a fly on 
the window pane and the low monot- 
onous murmur of the two nuns’ prayers. 

The landlady’s voice broke the spell. 
“Look, look,” she cried, in an excited 





whisper, “look, there is a change!” At 
the words the two nuns started up, 
and Miss Aurelia strove to struggle to 
her feet, but the tension had been too 
much for her, and she fainted dead 
away where she knelt. 


IV. 


When she came to herself she found 
she was lying in her own room. The 
landlady was sitting beside her, with 
an anxious expression. 

“Mehitabel? Ah! you have come to 
tell me she is dead—I know she is 
dead,” murmured Miss Aurelia. 

“But not at all, mademoiselle! Ah, 
that blessed Saint Anne. Mademoiselle 
must calm herself, and I will tell her 
all. It is a veritable miracle. The doc- 
tor himself can make nothing of it. 
She is getting better hourly, and sleeps 
now as quietly as a child. She has 
taken some soup. Mademoiselle need 
have no longer fear. Ah! you weep; 
that is good, ca soulage le cceur.” For 
Miss Aurelia’s tears were falling fast. 
It was true enough. Miss Mehitabel, 
against all medical rules and prece- 
dents, was much better. The alarming 
Symptoms had suddenly disappeared. 
Whether the doctor had not made suffi- 
cient allowance for the tenacity of the 
New England constitution, whether 
Sister Agnes had exaggerated the 
gravity of her case, or whether, again, 


More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of, 


I do not pretend to say. The fact re- 
mains. 

That there were great rejoicings in 
the convent may be imagined. The 
fame of the surprising miracle was 
noised far and wide. Among the sim- 
ple peasants on the hillsides, among 
the béates and nuns, it was a nine- 
days’ wonder. 

In honor of the unconscious Miss 
Mehitabel’s recovery a local pilgrimage 
was even instituted to Saint Anne’s 
nearest shrine. 

Miss Aurelia told me of it with bated 
breath. 

“Fancy what poor Mehitabel would 
say to that. Yes, she is much better 
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and stronger to-day, but I don’t think 
her principles are a bit changed by her 
illness. She told me only this morning 
she guessed she couid do without Sceur 
Agnes now. Not that she was not real 
kind and helpful, but it worried her 
dreadful to see a nun around. She al- 
lowed she was not such a bad sort of 
woman as she expected—I guess that 
was something from Mehitabel—but 
when she comes to hear how she was 
cured, oh, my——” Miss Aurelia’s pause 
was expressive. 

“If I weren’t so happy, and thankful 
to see her getting round, I should 
worry over that too—I shan’t tell her 
if I can help it. I never kept any- 
thing yet from Mehitabel,” she added, 
with a sigh, “at least not of that kind. 
But this is different. I did an awful 
thing yesterday, but I could not help 
ic either, and it seemed real mean not 
to show my thanks, even if it were in 
their own queer way, and the sisters 
were downright pleased. Can you be- 
lieve it?” her voice sank to the merest 
whisper, “I—I—sent a candle to Saint 
Anne. Do you understand? A candle 
to Saint Anne!” 

I seemed to understand very well, 
and so I said. 

“Well,” she said doubtfully, “I’m 
glad you’re not as shocked as I guessed 
you would be.” 

“Do you know,” she went on confid- 
ingly, “I’ve always been carefully 
brought up, Mehitabel took care of 
that; but, in spite of all the ministers 
say, I begin to think it’s almost a want 
of faith to think one’s own ways must 
always be the best, specially when it 
comes to religion. I guess the Lord 
knows what suits folk better than we 
do, even if we are earnest Christians. 
I said as much to Mehitabel only the 
week before she fell sick, but she 
didn’t take it well. She said she’d 
pray for me—that’s what lots of people 
Say when they’re really only provoked 
with you. She said she prayed I might 
see the true light more clearly. I pray 
for that, too,” said Miss Aurelia simply, 
“only somehow the more I pray the 
less I see it her way. It’s all a great 
puzzle’—and she sighed as she as- 
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cended the staircase towards her sis- 
ter’s room. 

Miss Mehitabel’s recovery, once be- 
gun, proved unusually rapid. Every 
succeeding day left her better and 
stronger and more her old staunch 
Puritan self. She was able now to sit 
out under the apricot-trees in the hotel 
garden. The apricots had passed away 
and had fulfilled their destiny in tarts, 
and the famous pate d’abricots for 
which Le Puy is renowned; but the 
shade was still pleasant and the invalid 
enjoyed the fresh air; and, while thus 
sitting guarded by Miss Aurelia, curi- 
ous passers-by would gaze at her 
through the hotel railings, and perhaps 
come back twice or thrice to behold her 
again. 

“Why, sakes alive, Relia, one would 
almost think they had never seen sick 
folk before,” Miss Mehitabel remarked 
impatiently, after an unusual display 
of such interest. “I declare they stare 
at me as though I were a wild beast, 
and I’m not a camel yet nor an elephant 
neither, although I’ve grown a perfect 
scarecrow since I fell ill. There’s an- 
other one come to look. Whatever can 
it be? I know well enough they’re talk- 
ing about me too.” 

“T reckon,” faltered Aurelia menda- 
ciously, “they mean no harm. They’re 
just ignorant peasant women. Maybe 
they feel sort of pleased, because—be- 
cause you got well.” 

“Tf that’s so,” said Miss Mehitabel, 
relenting, “it’s real kind and friendly 
of them, seeing we're after all but 
strangers. I don’t know if I shan’t 
bow to them, poor misguided papists 
and idolaters as they are.” And she 
nodded her head and smiled in quite 
a friendly manner. 

The peasant women were charmed. 
They craned their necks over the high 
railing and nodded their white-capped 
heads vehemently in return. 

One held up her baby in her arms 
and pointed to Miss Mehitabel. 

‘Did you ever see the like?’ said 
Miss Mehitabel, rather gratified at the 
sensation she was creating. “Do find 
out, Relia, what they are saying. You 
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understand the 
it?” 

Miss Aurelia’s face had crimsoned. 
She knew only too well what their curi- 
osity betokened, even had not broken 
sentences from the road occasionally 
reached her ear. 

“What is it, Relia?’ cried Miss Me- 
hitabel suspiciously. “Now, don’t deny 
it. You heard well enough. Why are 
you so red? What is it? What have 
I done? Mercy on us, if there isn’t 
one of those black priests talking to 
them now, and if he isn’t looking our 
way too. Tell me right away, Aurelia 
Tucker; I’m not going to have you 
hide anything from me after all these 
years.” 

Miss Aurelia’s sensitive lip quivered. 
“Oh, dear!” she said tremulously. “I 
don’t see how I can ever—” 

“Tell me this moment,” interrupted 
Miss Mehitabel imperiously. She had 
raised herself from her cushions, and 
now sat bolt upright. Her cheeks were 
flushed. She looked quite her old iron 
self. “What is it?’ she repeated. 

“Well—oh, mercy, I know you'll be 
vexed. I guess they want to look at 
you because—because of the miracle.” 

“Miracle!” exclaimed Miss Mehita- 
bel. 

“Yes, miracle. Saint Anne, you see.” 

“Saint Anne! Miracle!” gasped the in- 
valid. “Are you crazy, Relia? What 
have I to do with miracles and Saint 
Annes. I know no miracles, thank 
God, out of their proper place, the 
Bible, and as to Saint Annes’—and she 
gave a wholly disdainful sniff. “You 
tell me all about it. Tell me right 
away! Oh, dear, I knew things would 
go to rack and ruin directly I was took 
sick.” 

And then, with averted face and 
frightened voice, Miss Aurelia told her 
tale. 

Miss Mehitabel listened in silence, 
her hand nervously clenching itself at 
times. It is to be feared her feelings 
towards every one concerned, the good 
Saint Anne included, were hardly char- 
itable ones. At last Miss Aurelia’s 
voice ceased. 

“And so you let them give me the 


language. What is 
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water?’ Miss Mehitabel’s voice was 
hard and dry. 
“Yes.” A very feeble “yes” came 


from under her sister’s shady hat. 

“And I got well directly?” 

“Well, yes—pretty soon afterwards.” 

“And you never told me before?” 

“No. No, Mehitabel.” 

“Why ?” 

“T—well—I guess I was afraid.” 

“Afraid of what?” 

“Well, I reckoned you would not care 
to be cured in that way.” 

Miss Mehitabel lifted her eyes for 
the first time. They were fairly blaz- 
ing with suppressed anger. 

“You were right,” she said bitterly. 
“You were right enough there. I'd 
rather—far, far rather—have died.” 

“Oh, sister.” 

“T suppose I’m wicked. I suppose I 
ought to be thankful, but I can’t feel 
it. No, I can’t.” 

There was a silence. 

Miss Aurelia furtively wiped away 
two large tears. Mehitabel’s method 
of receiving her revelations was even 
more terrible than she had anticipated. 

She spoke at last hesitatingly. 
“Maybe, very likely it was not Saint 
Anne; but at any rate, sister, you can- 
not deny it was the Lord’s doing.” 

“I don’t pretend to deny it, but I 
guess that’s why I find it so hard. 
’Tisn’t as if he couldn’t have fixed it 
for me in some other way.” 

There was another silence. 

Miss Mehitabel’s brow was wrinkled 
with emotion. She looked troubled, 
and as if she were pondering what she 
had best do next. 

At length she spoke again. 

“Relia, I reckon you’d better go in 
and pack up our trunks.” 

“Pack up. Why?” 

“Yes, pack up. We shall leave here 
to-morrow.” 

“But you're not fit.” 

“I’m strong enough to get away.” 

“Indeed you’re not, ‘Mehitabel. I 
won’t hear of such -foolishnéss.”*'*’ 

“Then I shall have to’£6'by myself.” 

“You won't.” Ath#zement mide Au: 
relia audacious,’ ='* “il% 

Miss: Mehitaheh made. no.answer, but 
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slowly and painfully began to rise. She 
was still so weak that she had to steady 
her shaking knees by clinging to the 
apricot-tree’s gummy bark. 

“Whatever are you doing?” cried out 
Miss Aurelia. 

“I’m going in—I’ve got to pack. I 
guess, aS you won’t help me, I must 
fix it by myself.” 

Aurelia gave one incredulous glance 
at her sister’s set face, and then rose. 
She knew that particular expression far 
too well to venture on a further con- 
tradiction. 

“You need not move, sister, I’ll see 
to it. But I can’t see why you take it 
so.” 

“Not see why!” interrupted Miss Me- 
hitabel fiercely, as she sank down in 
her chair again from sheer weakness. 
“Not see why! Well, Relia, I never 
thought to hear you ask such a silly 
question. “Haven’t I been working all 
my life in the Lord’s cause? You 
know my principles. You know—no, 
you can’t know—how hard I’ve tried to 
do my best for these poor foreign folk; 
how I’ve striven to save them from 
their superstitious ways, and then now 
to think I should myself be a fresh 
stumbling-block in their path. If I’d 
have died it wouldn’t have happened, 
but now I don’t suppose if I went 
round and told each separate individ- 
ual one of them different they’d 
mind——” 

“No,” interrupted Miss Aurelia, al- 
most as stubbornly as her sister, “that 
they wouldn’t. Not a mite, for you see 
you did get well, Mehitabel. You can’t 
run against that.” Miss Mehitabel 
groaned. The fact was unanswerable. 

They left the next morning for Paris 
on their way to Havre. Miss Mehitabel 
had hitherto avoided that town as being 
“a wicked city,” although less given 
over to all iniquity than Rome; but 
now her spirit was crushed, and she 
agreed to use it as a halting-place for 
a night or two. She even sent a mes- 
Sage to me, through Miss Aurelia, as 
to whether I could recommend her to 
eg quiet hotel she had heard us speak 
of. 


We were spending a few days in Paris 





ourselves ten days later, and were 
somewhat surprised to find that the 
Miss Tuckers were still in the hotel, 
having been detained longer than they 
expected. 

I sent up to know if I might pay them 
a visit, and after a little delay Miss 
Aurelia, rather dishevelled from pack- 
ing, came running down the stairs to 
welcome me. 

“Come right up, Mehitabel will be so 
glad to see you. She’s had a dull time 
here, for of course the journey tired 
her out and she’s never been able to 
stir since; but she’s better to-day, and 
we leave to-morrow morning early for 
Havre. What luck you should come 
to-day! We should have missed you 
otherwise;” and, talking, she opened 
the door of their room and ushered 
me in. 

“Yes, I’m here still, and I’m better, 
but I don’t think much of Paris after 
all,” was Miss Mehitabel’s character- 
istic remark. 

Poor thing, it would be wonderful if 
she had, for their room, au quatriéme, 
although large and clean enough, looked 
down into a courtyard where a stunted 
oleander bush in a green tub and a 
grey parrot in a cage supplied the place 
of all other decorations. 4 

“I’m glad you’ve come, though,” she 
said more graciously. “I wanted to see 
you again.” 

“We said ‘good-bye’ so hurriedly at 
Le Puy,” interposed Miss Aurelia. 

“Yes,” I answered, somewhat mali- 
ciously I fear, “every one there was so 
disappointed. They intended to or- 
ganize quite a pretty little farewell to 
you. You were to have been escorted 
to the station and——” 

“Who told you that?” interrupted 
Miss Mehitabel sharply. 

“Let me see. Perhaps it was Sister 
Agnes—or, perhaps, the landlady; but 
several people spoke of it. You see you 
were no ordinary visitor——” : 

I broke off. I felt my tone was out 
of place, and that any reference to ‘her 
recovery was not to be made lightly. 
A dull red was rising to Miss Mehita- 
bel’s cheek. Miss Aurelia nervously 
began to fold up some dresses. 
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“There’s such a lot of packing to get 
through,” she stammered apologeti- 
cally, with a glance at her sister’s dis- 
turbed face. 

“Wait,” said Mehitabel, as I prepared 
to take my leave. “I want to say some- 
thing to you. I meant to do so anyhow 
to Aurelia, and I guess now you’re here 
I'd as lief you should hear too, seeing 
as you’ve been so much with us all 
along. Put down that sack, Aurelia, 
and just listen to me.” 

: Aurelia dropped the jacket and drew 
nearer. 

“Give me that packet of tracts,” said 
Miss Mehitabel. “There they are, 
Relia, just under my black bonnet. 
No, don’t be frightened. I’m not going 
to give them away, but I’ve got to do 
this, for I’ve been thinking. I’ve been 
thinking things out all this week, and 
—and praying, and somehow I begin to 
see things different from what I did be- 
fore I was sick. It began in an odd 
way, too. I guess you'll not believe 
it—you needn’t if you don’t feel like 
it—but it began all along of the butter. 
You know the butter here is first-rate, 
and it set me thinking, seeing as I 
rather fancy I know about that, at 
least. I was wondering how they 
made it, and then I remembered how 
in Devonshire they had very good 
butter, and I went into a dairy there 
to see how they fixed it, and then 
when I came to look into it, it was 
clean against all my own ideas of what 
was right in making, and then, when 
I came to look into it, everything they 
used was a trifle different, right away 
from the beginning. It was only the 
cow that one might say was the same. 

Churn, dashers, skimming-pans, and 
all had something wrong with them 
according to my notions. The same 
over in Normandy. And so I said to 
myself, I declare I don’t see why it 
shouldn’t be the same with religion, 
and that folk might do worse than 
leave it to the Lord to work out in 
his own way. I guess you think I’m 
mighty queer to speak of butter and 
religion in the same breath, but it’s 
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just how it came to me, and the Lord 
knows I don’t mean to be wicked. I 
went thinking right on, and then it 
came to me that maybe we are so busy 
trimming and tending our own rush- 
lights we forget that the moon and 
the stars are shining, too, for us out- 
side.” 

She stopped. There was a suspicious 
brightness in her eyes. 

“See here,” she said, and, stooping 
down, opened the door of the empty 
stove and crammed the packet of tracts 
into it. She lit a match. Her hand 
trembled as she held it to the mass of 
crumpled papers. 

“Goodness! Mehitabel,”’ exclaimed 
Aurelia, in a terrified voice, “you surely 
are never going to burn your tracts?” 

“Yes, Iam,” said her sister doggedly. 
“seeing, as I see now, I was thinking 
more of myself and of pleasing the 
minister at home than of the glory of 
God, when I gave them around.” 

“But it’s awful wicked to burn tracts,” 
urged Miss Aurelia anxiously. 

“Why? Isn’t it better to burn them 
than to leave them lying so that folk 
can make fun of them?” 

“Well, I never!” murmured Miss Au- 
relia faintly, as she watched the flick- 
ering flame. 

The stove was cold, and the tracts 
did not kindle quickly. They smoul- 
dered for a while, and then a thick cloud 
of yellow smoke issued from the nar- 
row grating and curled up into the 
room, making us cough and choke. 
Miss Aurelia hastily threw up the win- 
dow, then turned and surveyed the 
ascending smoke pensively. 

“Doesn't it remind you, Mehitabel, of 
the picture in the big Bible at home 
—the one of the ‘Burnt Sacrifice,’ you 
know ?” 

Miss Mehitabel started. A peculiar 
expression crossed her face. For a 
minute she did not reply. Then she 
answered slowly :— 

“Well, Relia, maybe it is something 
like—more than you think for. I reckon 
the Lord knows.” 

And I doubt not that he did! 
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From The National Review. 
THE HUMOROUS ASPECT OF CHILDHOOD. 


BY PROFESSOR SULLY. 


One fears that if one could obtain by 
ballot the honest opinion of parents 
respecting their progeny, the prepon- 
derant vote would be in favor of the 
view that they were a plague rather 
than an amusement. And if, as we 
know, this very “plaguiness” becomes 
a prominent element in vulgar comedy, 
it seems plain that the object of the 
laughter is not the “little brat” itself, 
but rather the afflicted parent who has 
to endure its torments, being bound to 
the tormentor by the strongest of 
bonds, parental instinct.’ 

To a happy minority, however, it is 
known that, mischievous worrying imp 
as he can be, the child is infinitely 
entertaining, and that his wanton mis- 
chief itself loses much of its serious 
aspect when it is regarded from the 
point of view of the enlightened and 
all-tolerant humorist. It is to illustrate 
this point of view, to show how much 
of the delight of laughter may come 
to us by way of child-observation, that 
this paper is penned. 

It is easy to see that childhood lends 
itself to very different levels of merri- 
ment. The rule impulse of the savage 
and the schoolboy to laugh at what 
shows want of knowledge and skill, will 
if it cares to look for it, find much to 
its liking in the misunderstandings and 
other bunglings of the infant. 

The spectacle of the uninstructed 
mite as he makes his first wild shots at 
the explanation of things, or at the lines 
of behavior fitting a new situation in 
life, is eminently flattering to that sense 
of superiority in us which, according to 
some philosophers, lies at the fountain- 
head of all our mirth. Yet it is to be 
noticed that this primitive laughter 
when directed towards childhood loses 


1 A good example of this kind of comedy is 
Hood’s well known poem, “A Parental Ode to my 
Son,” where the effect of impish mischief is 
heightened by the situation of the poet-father 
bent on singing the child’s praises. A more subtle 
appreciation of this “‘plaguiness,” side by side 
with the charm of infancy, is to be found in Mr. 
W. Canton’s poem, “(A Philosopher.” 





something of its pungency. Even the 
confident schoolboy when at his 
glorious height he consents to be 
amused by the first essays in philosophy 
of the “little kid” laughs with a good- 
natured tolerance. None of us, not 
even the youngest of us, really enter- 
tains a true contempt for these small 
irresponsible people; and perhaps the 
schoolboy’s good-natured smile at the 
little kid’s ‘‘bosh” is the first manifesta- 
tion of that mellow blend of sentiment 
which we call humor. 

One of the things we shall see as we 
go along is that in laughing at child- 
hood and its ways we are often enjoy- 
ing a gentle side-blow at something 
else. This meets us very low down in 
the seale. As already hinted the 
laughter which is unerringly provoked 
from the gallery by a good emphatic 
“Drat the baby” may be really aimed 
at the discomfited parental authority. 
A good half at least of the laughable- 
ness of children’s sayings and doings, 
as appreciated by the crowd, is due to 
the circumstance that they daringly set 
aside the solemn restraints which weigh 
heavily on us older folk, and are apt to 
round on the authorities in a most 
inconvenient way. Childish irrever- 
ences are, as we know, a staple article 
among popular jokes. Nothing in “the 
little kid” calls forth quite as hearty a 
laughter from the big schoolboy 
brother as a rather shocking poke at 
some weighty dignity, as when the 
youngster naively talks about the 
clergyman’s surplice as his “night- 
gown,” and not satisfied with this goes 
on to pronounce it less pretty than his 
own. Even with people higher in the 
scale of culture, these unconscious pro- 
fanities of privileged infancy appear to 
constitute a favorite dish. A glance at 
“Pictures from Punch” will suffice to 
show that the enfant terrible who 
ignores our conventions and makes us 
look uncommonly foolish by letting out 
the naked truth to visitors and others, 
is an unfailing entertainment to the 
British mind—perhaps because this 
mind is dimly aware of the unusually 
large load of hypocrisies which it 
habitually carries. Another thing which 
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strikes one here is that this British 
mind especially enjoys infantile mim- 
icries of its native insolences and its 
rather brutal manners. A people that 
can laugh at the smartness of the little 
miss who pretends to frighten a very 
thin old gentleman by telling him that 
her big dog likes bones, would seem 
pretty plainly to betray its deep-seated 
love of rudeness, a fact which was 
possibly present to the talented artist 
who contributed the sketch, and whose 
foreign detachment helps perhaps to 
give him so true an aim in satirizing our 
ways. 

Much of what I should call the 
humorous side of childhood, however, 
is invisible to those who enjoy this kind 
of obvious joke. To see this side 
readily and unerringly one must have 
much more of an interest in children 
than is implied in making them our 
occasional playthings. What we es- 
pecially mean by humorous observa- 
tion includes a measure of love. No 
man sees all the delicious quaintness of 
childhood till he falls in love with it; 
and our humorous observation of it is 
only one side of our love. 

To illustrate the difference let us go 
back to Mr. Punch’s Effie, the maiden of 
three, or thereabouts, who would 
terrify the thin bony gentleman with 
her huge St. Bernard. A humorist who 
can think as well as laugh, and has an 
ear for all the voices of things, would 
find something to enjoy here too, though 
it would not be wholly, if at all, in the 
caricature of British rudeness, for the 
humorist is a gentle creature. He 
might feel a certain quaint charm in the 
implied childish reasoning that because 
small people are frightened at small 
dogs, grown-ups ought to be frightened 
at big ones. He might appreciate a 
comic pathos in the situation of the 
tiny maiden eager to exchange for a 
brief delicious moment by the aid of 
her trusty St. Bernard the habitual 
position of terrified mite for that of 
terrifying giant. He might even go 
further, and reflect how much of older 
human nature there is in this tiny girl’s 
wish to turn the tables on her masters. 
In such ways by swift and half-con- 
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scious movements of thought the kind 
of humorist I am thinking of might get 
his fill of a new complex sentiment, in 
which all the harshness of primitive 
laughter is subdued by the presence of 
kindliness. 

When the love and thoughtfulness 
thus add themselves to our laughter, 
almost any part of children’s ways and 
wiles may become amusing. If a child 
is only left perfectly free to develop 
his own ideas and tastes, the humorous 
glance may nearly always detect some- 
thing sweetly entertaining. 

One domain of children’s activity 
which is highly entertaining to the 
humorous eye is their imitation of 
older folk. In their serious doings, in 
their manners, in their speech, yea, 
even in the private sphere of their play, 
they are always imitating us. Now, 
there is nothing in mere imitation 
which need be comical. A good deal 
of childish imitation is passed over by 
us as something quite natural and 
right; a good deal more pleases us 
by flattering us without particularly 
amusing us. When it does amuse us it 
must be because of its circumstances 
and surroundings. In copying our 
ways these small people are carrying 
them over into a new and in many 
respects unlike world. Just as some 
piece of human reproof becomes 
comical when echoed by the talkative 
and least moral looking bird, so our 
doings and sayings are very apt to take 
on something of a delightful quaintness 
when transported into the new circum- 
stances of child-life. 

Such quaintness may be obvious, 
meeting the eye in some charming 
assumption of old-fashioned gesture, 
tone of voice, or other outer charac- 
teristic of the grown-up.’ A little girl 
donning the grand airs of her mamma 
or grandmamma, or scolding her dog, 
her doll, or possibly herself in a perfect 
reproduction of the severely corrective 
tones of her adult rulers can hardly fail 


1 The humorous effect of donning grown-up 
garments belongs to a lower level of fun. An ex- 
ample may be found in William Miller’s poem, 
“The Wonderfu’ Wean” (The Children of the 
Poets, p. 146). 
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to be amusing. Childish mimicry 
grows quainter where the trait mim- 
icked is far-removed from the conditions 
and cireumstances of child-life. To 
watch children unobserved at their old- 
fashioned play is the surest way to 
secure this kind of humorous presenta- 
tion. Heine gives us a delightful 
example of this comic side of child’s 


play :— 


Wir sassen auch oft und sprachen 
Verniinftig wie alte Leut’, 

Und klagten, wie Alles besser 
Gewesen zu unserer Zeit; 


Wie Lieb’ und Trew’ und Glauben 
Verschwunden aus der Welt, 
Und wie so theuer der Kaffee, 
Und wie so rar das Geld! 


The imitation of our cumbrous speech 
by the tiny lips gives occasion to much 
that is wholly entertaining. The ear- 
nestness of the desire to reproduce our 
exact words, coupled with the insuffi- 
ciency of the means at hand, makes the 
realm of infantile language particularly 
valuable to a lively humor. To hear, 
for example, one of these small people 
confidently laying down the law to 
another by such a bold misquotation as 
the following, “Children should be 
sawed and not spoke,” or reproducing 
a text, half heard perhaps in a drowsy 
moment, as “Many are cold but few are 
frozen,” could hardly fail, one supposes, 
to raise a smile from the most inveter- 
ate of misopzedists. There is a subtler 
humor perhaps in some of children’s 
carefully prepared syntax, aS wuen a 
little girl of five, on hearing that some 
one had had a good time in a boat, 
remarked, “I wish I was there to have 
been!” 

A special quality of humor belongs 
to those imitations in which the small 
person, in perfect naiveté, ignores what 
we call the appropriateness of the 
action or form of speech. In reproduc- 
ing our doings a child is apt to set aside, 
in his lordly fashion, our awkward 
restrictions. We are under the impres- 
sion that reproof is only appropriate 
when issuing from a superior in years 
or standing—not so the little phi- 
losopher. He takes our forms of con- 





demnation and commendation and 
generalizes them, applying them with 
an excellent impartiality to his seniors. 
The little boy of two who, when told 
sharply by his papa to go to sleep, 
retorted, “Arsum (Arthur, the father’s 
name), you s’ould speak nicely,’ must, 
one is inclined to say, have had an 
unusually clear perception of what 
older philosophers call the impartiality 
of the moral law. 

Prettier and more amiable examples 
of this childish impartiality in repro- 
dneing our forms of language meet us 
in their first essays at sociability, con- 
dolence, helpfulness, and the like. A 
little boy was left alone with an elderly 
lady. She made an advance by asking 
him how old he was. Whereupon, 
wishing not to be outdone, and follow- 
ing her cue, he replied, “Five, and how 
old are you?’ Here surely it is the 
perfect straightforwardness of the child- 
mind which charms us, and transforms 
the drollness of the mere conventional 
unsuitability, or “bad form,” as we call 
it, into something lovable. A _ like 
charming imitation of our behavior 
meets us in the remark of a little girl, 
who being told by her mother (or was 
it her nurse?) that she had forgotten to 
give her the promised sweetmeat last 
night, answered, “I fergive you.” The 
notion of the wee thing’s forgiving 
her painstaking, much-tried guardian, 
strikes us, no doubt, at our highly con- 
ventional level, as grotesque enough, 
yet close scrutiny may possibly discover 
something to love and even to revere 
in this larger interpretation of our cur- 
reut forms. Here is an example of an 
early attempt at childish apology in 
difficult cireumstances, where the effect 
of the sweet naiveté is heightened by 
the oddity of the language. A little girl 
of five or so, coming down-stairs one 
morning at an unusually early hour, 
apologizes for her presence by saying, 
“I didn’t hear you call me, so I came 
down on my own opinion.” Hardly less 
droll is the attempt at consolation of a 
boy of three and a half years. Being 
reproached by his nurse for putting a 
big piece in his mouth, he observed 
with what looks an admirable forget- 
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fulness of any risk to himself and 
consideration for his over-anxious 
guardian, “Never mind, Nana, it is 
dettin ittoo” (getting little). 

As I have said the humorous trait 
of these performances never resides 
wholly in the imitation itself. A child, 
though apishly mimetic, is more than 
apishly inventive, and his inventive- 
ness is apt to take grotesque forms. 
This quaint originality shows itself in 
some of the examples just given. In 
many of the amusing stories of child- 
life it becomes the chief recognizable 
source of our humorous gratification. 

This delightful freshness comes in 
part from the very simplicity and open- 
ness of child-nature. These small folk 
are eminently unconventional in the 
sense that they have not learned to dis- 
guise their feelings and wishes. They 
have a way of describing their impres- 
sions of persons which is apt to seem 
shocking to the exacting formalist, but 
is highly agreeable to a humorous on- 
looker. A child cannot understand why 
he is allowed to give full expression to 
his likes but not to his dislikes; and 
there is something undoubtedly enter- 
taining in the freshness of his point of 
view. His wishes are revealed with the 
same unstinting candor. An American 
boy of three, exclaimed to his little 
companion, who had just donned a new 
suit of clothes, “I wish you’d die!” and 
on being naturally enough asked for his 
reason by the person interested, replied, 
“Why, if you died I could have your 
new clothes.” Such brutally frank 
¢goism ought perhaps to shock us; yet 
when we remember that this homi- 
cidal imprecation emanated from a 
mite of three, we permit ourselves to 
smile. Perhaps, too, we reflect that 
shocking as it is, it has at least the 
virtue of candor and contrasts not un- 
favorably in this respect with many 
naughty wishes of older folk. 

The instinctive veracity of children 
(when not corrupted) may become a 
fertile source of what strikes us adults, 
addicted to compromise, as whim- 
sicalities. Our laughter springs, no 
doubt, out of a perception of the odd 
incongruity. Yet our love of truth 





tempers the laughter, sweetening it 
with something of a tender admiration. 
The spectacle takes on a pathetico- 
comic aspect when a silly attempt is 
made to force the little clear-eyed 
truth-lover to adopt our sophisticated 
view of things. These small people 
love to say the thing which pleases, but 
they love yet more to say what they 
think; and foolish mothers and others 
must not be surprised if now and again 
their children refuse to utter the agree- 
able words expected of them. So it 
may happen in trying to force their 
acceptance of miracles and other appar- 
ent contradictions to what they know. 
Mr. Punch skilfully touched on this 
feature of childhood in describing the 
attempt of a well-intentioned clerical 
inspector to compel a small lad to 
accept the miracle of the sun appear- 
ing in the middle of the night. With 
irritating firmness the little fellow, 
whose country life had no doubt made 
him as familiar with the nocturnal as 
with the diurnal sky, said first that 
what was seen was the moon; then that 
if the statement were pressed he should 
call it a lie; and, finally, that if it were 
affirmed by no less an authority than 
the clerical speaker himself, he would 
be prepared to say “yer wasn’t sober.” 

This native openness grows more 
amusing when it peeps through a thin 
veneer of our culture. Here the sharp 
contrast which is of the life of humor 
quickens the sense of incongruity. 
Very charming in this way are the naif 
disclosures of the natural egoism in the 
first attempt at politeness and kindness. 
A wee maiden who was enjoying a 
swing cast a half pitiful glance at her 
unlucky comrade who was standing 
and looking on with big admiring eyes, 
and observed, “I wish I wasn’t so fond 
of swinging, then I would get out and 
let you swing.” With this may be com- 
pared the following mal apropos. A 
little girl on taking her toy from another 
child who was playing with it said, by 
way of explanation, “You know we 
can’t both enjoy it.” The child had 
apparently reached the stage of moral 
development at which sharing things 
becomes impossible; but when it came 
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to giving up to another the native 
egoism was too strong. It is a slightly 
different but not less amusing case 
when the small person whose soul is 
created transparent makes the first 
awkward tentatives in deception. An 
American boy of five was visiting his 
aunt in a lower flat of the house. His 
mother called from the top of the stairs. 
“A., you must come home now.” To 
which A. shouted back, “I don’t hear, 
mamma. Do I Aunt L.?” The story 1 
suspect is not complete. Possibly the 
aunt heard and called his attention to 
the home-call. But any way it is a 
delicious example of the child’s harm- 
less type of fib. 

Perhaps, however, the fullest enter- 
tainment of the kind we are dealing 
with comes from the whimsicalities of 
childish thought. Here we see in full 
play all the amusing and lovable 
simplicities of child-nature. And the 
child’s way of taking us, if we are 
worthy of it, into his confidence, and of 
telling us as well as our defective lan- 
guage allows all that is passing in his 
mind, makes the observation of the 
workings of his mind an inexhaustible 
entertainment. 

There is something in the little ob- 
server’s way of looking at objects and 
describing them, which by its remote- 
ness from our customary modes of 
classifying things, gives a pull to the 
risible muscles. A little boy in de- 
scribing a fat lady said she was just like 
a seal. Here, of course, the look of 
rudeness counts for something in the 
provocation of laughter. A more 
adequate attention might show that 
there was singular appropriateness in 
the simile. The human figure bereft 
by its obesity of the neck and waist 
divisions does grow seal-like. So that 
to one who examines with the care 
which they deserve these first attempts 
to describe the look of things the effect 
of the merely odd and whimsical may 
become mellowed by the presence of a 
feeling akin to that with which we greet 
the fresh penetrating observations of 
genius. 

These refreshing departures from our 
painfully rigid modes of looking at 





things may meet us in the simplest 
observations. We are so stupidly set, 
for example, on describing decapitation 
as a cutting off of the head from the 
body, that when a small boy speaks of 
Charles the First’s body having been 
cut off from his head, we cannot forbear 
laughing at what we regard as the sole- 
cism. Yet the young speaker was 
surely just as near the truth of things 
as our correct selves, and an apprecia- 
tion of this essential rightness of the 
child’s perceptions, and as a conse- 
quence of the purely arbitrary charac- 
ter of many of our language-forms, adds 
sensibly to the humorous value of such 
sayings. 

In many cases no doubt this recogni- 
tion of childish penetration is wanting, 
and then our humorous contemplation 
takes on another shade having in it a 
just discoverable trace of pity. I allude 
to those odd childish thoughts which 
are begotten of ignorance. To us 
adults it seems so obvious that people 
grow bald through the disappearance of 
the hair that it sounds delightfully 
whimsical when a certain little fellow 
talks of the head having grown through 
the hair. Here is a slightly different 
example of the same thing. A boy of 
four asked to be taken with his elders 
to a ball. He was told that he must 
first learn to dance. Upon this he de- 
livered himself as follows: “But I tan 
dance, and my way is more difficult 
than your way. I tan dance alone, but 
you have to be holded up.” This was 
not smartness, perverted ingenuity as 
some might suppose; it was a bit of 
perfectly natural child-thought. To 
the little philosopher there seemed 
nothing in the nature of things to make 
dancers dance in “pairs” and hold one 
another in so tight a grip unless it 
were to keep one another from falling. 

In many of these naif misinterpreta- 
tions of what is seen the point of the 
humor involves of course a side hit at 
grown-up weaknesses which lie hid 
from the child. A good example of the 
charm of this childish innocence is 
given by Mr. Punch when he makes 
little Jessie ask her mamma in a rail- 
way carriage, ‘‘Why do all the tunnels 
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smell so strong of brandy?” to the dis- 
gust of a puritanic looking lady- 
traveller sitting close by. Here, indeed, 
I suppose, everybody recognizes that 
the butt of the joke is this hypocritical 
looking lady with her carefully hidden 
bottle. 

In this refreshingly simple child- 
thought we find that things are apt to 
be sorted with strange bedfellows. A 
child’s direct and often minute inspec- 
tion of things, backed by his ignorance 
of our ways of looking at them, leads 
him to throw them into queer categories. 
A boy of three was overheard asking 
a gentleman visitor: “Does you belong 
to Salvation Army?’ What, one won- 
ders, were the particular glories the 
little fellow ascribed to this popular 
corporation? Perhaps if we knew 
more of what was passing in the small 
questioner’s mind, we might discover 
the remark to be yet richer in humorous 
significance. Another example of this 
childish tendency to re-arrange our 
familiar classifications is supplied by 
the remark of a boy of five who being 
asked whether the baby was christened, 
answered with alacrity, “No, she isn’t 
christened but she’s vaccinated.” This 
queer juxtaposition of things, with 
what seems to be the implied thought 
that the vaccination was a solemn cere- 
mony which, like christening, somehow 
added to the dignity of baby, is one of 
those choice morsels which make the 
humorist smack his lips from supreme 
satisfaction. 

Even when things are not thus taken 
out of their customary categories, the 
juxtaposition of them by the active 
young mind may be droll through its 
manifest ignorance of important differ- 
ences. The child that in repeating the 
story of the Good Samaritan said that 
the kind gentleman came and poured 
some paraffin over the poor man, made 
a natural enough verbal substitution, 
yet one which by its glorious sweep of 
misapprehension should, one supposes, 
tickle the most inert of humorous 
muscles. A less obvious illustration 
may be taken from Punch. “This is 
the Suez Canal, isn’t it, mother?” says 
a tiny lady standing on a bridge and 
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looking down to the water below. 
Being told that it was the Regent’s 
Canal she replied, “Oh, of course. How 
stupid of me! I’m always confusing 
those two canals.” This charming 
incident owes something, no doubt, to 
the old-fashioned address with which 
the diminutive lady corrects her child- 
ish error. But to the discerning eye 
the tasty kernel lies in this error itself. 
We seem to follow the wee maiden as 
she hears about the glories of the Suez 
Canal, dreaming of its brave ships and 
its Arabs, and, child-like, always ex- 
pecting to see her vision, whereas the 
irony of circumstances confronts her 
only with this dirty shipless water, in 
which she is not interested enough to 
learn its name. What wonder if she 
forgets now and then and tries to hide 
the dull looking thing from her sight 
under the splendors of her wonder- 
world! We laugh before we think all 
this; yet he who thinks it laughs the 
longer, and has the sweeter mirth. 

As the story of the paraffin shows, 
this amusing re-arrangement of things 
by a child’s wits is often prompted by a 
misapprehension of our language. 
Very funny are some of the meanings 
unsuspected by us which his quick 
little mind puts into our words. A 
little girl of five or so was much 
puzzled on hearing the lines of the old 
hymn:— 


And Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees. 


“Whatever,” she asked, “did they want 
to sit on Satan’s knees for? I’m sure I 
should not like to sit on Satan’s knees 
at all, and why should he tremble if 
they were so little?” This is a delight- 
ful bit of childish misunderstanding, 
and is half pathetic in its suggestion of 
how far astray the nimble mind is apt 
to wander when searching for the mean- 
ings of our hieroglyphics. 

It is entertaining, too, to watch the 
effort of the young brain to put some 
meaning into a wholly strange word. 
His modus operandi here is to make 
what we should call a pun, assimilating 
the sound, or at least a part of it, to 
some familiar word-sound. A little boy 
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between three and four had apparently 
thought about the sound “A-men” at 
the end of prayers, and had decided 
that it had to do with men. So having 
occasion to put a family of white China 
rabbits through their prayers, he made 
them end up by saying instead of 
“A-men,” “A-rabbits.” 

One curious feature of a child’s 
thought is its naif introduction of its 
own standards of experience. How 
quaint and yet daintily pretty is the way 
in which a child who takes to you will 
assume that you share in his expe- 
rience. Alittle girl of seven in talking to 
a lady about waking up at night, said, 
“When, you know, one thinks about 
princes and fairies.” This tendency of 
the child to rejuvenate his older friends, 
endowing them with his own ideas and 
feelings, shows itself in a good deal 
of his amusing reasonings. Because 
the little chatterbox is only silent before 
others, spontaneously at least, when 
he feels shy, he naturally enough con- 
cludes that older people when silent are 
shy also. “Mamma,” said a little girl 
of four and a half years to her mother 
at table, ‘“‘you seem as if you were shy 
now you’re at dinner; you don’t talk.” 
This feeling of shyness, of “géne,” is a 
massive experience in childhood, and is 
apt to be put to wonderful uses in early 
logic. A teacher was once talking to 
her class about the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes, and asked how it could be 
that so much remained after the multi- 
tude had been fed. A small German 
girl eagerly stretched out her hand, 
and on being invited to speak said, “Sie 
haben sich genirt,” ie. “They (the 
guests) did not feel quite at home.” 
This explanation would not, perhaps, 
be obvious to the dull man’s brain 
unfamiliar with childish logic. But to 
those who know this is clear enough. 
To the little lady properly instructed in 
good manners it was rather expected 
that guests, especially guests enter- 
tained by a great personage, should 
leave a part of the repast, if only not 
to seem greedy. Perhaps memories of 
her own unsatisfied appetites resolutely 
repressed by a reminder of the injunc- 
tion, “You must behave nicely and not 





be greedy,” came back to the little 
student, and supplied her with what 
she no doubt thought an excellent 
answer to the teacher’s question. The 
humorous point lies in the tacit assump- 
tion of this childish logic that a table 
cannot be too bountifully spread if only 
appetite is allowed to have its full 
swing. 

A like amusing extension of early 
experience is observable in the common 
inference that grown people share in 
the child’s timidity. I was once the 
spectator of a charming bit of out-of- 
door play. A tot of a child ran on in 
front of the rest of her party, consisting 
of two nurses and another child, and 
turning to them called in a tone of real 
compassion, “Now I’m leaving you all 
behind.” It was half make-believe per- 
haps, yet the suggestion that the two 
stalwart-looking young women would 
feel desolated by this speck of a child 
moving a few yards away from them 
was irresistibly comical. Here is 
another example of this naif ascription 
of fear. A mother was sitting on the 
top of a tramcar between her two boys. 
An arm stole half-involuntarily round 
each of them; whereupon one of them, 
aged six and a half, said to her with the 
privilege of his years, “Don’t be a 
coward, you have the safest place be- 
tween us.” The boy’s logic was identical 
with that of the mite already alluded to, 
who supposed that the claspings of the 
dancing couples were wholly a matter 
of mutual support. 

One amusing direction of this childish 
logic is the severe enforcement of the 
proprieties of childhood on grown-up 
circumstances. The first view of the 
white surplice is apt to be shocking 
rather than simply “funny” to a well- 
bred child. A little girl of four on being 
taken to church for the first time and 
seeing the clergyman enter, said to her 
nurse in a highly offended tone, “Oh, 
nurse, what a yude (rude) man to tum 
(come) here with his night-down on.” 

Something of this same projection of 
the child’s own experience peeps out in 
his first attempts to understand the 
things about him. Pussy’s likes and 
dislikes are naively supposed to be 
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similar to his own, and this rule is often 
applied with alarming results to that 
good-natured and long-suffering play- 
mate. Very droll and pretty at once 
was the little girl’s fancy that the peb- 
bles on the road looked as‘if they were 
tired of lying in one place and that it 
would be a kindness to carry them else- 
where for a change. 

In this assumption, so natural to the 
child though so odd to us, that other 
persons and things feel as he feels, we 
have the germ of all anthropomorphism. 
And a part of the droll fascination of 
these early reasonings for the person 
who thinks resides in their exaggera- 
tion of older folks’ illogicalities. The 
child is anthropomorphist, too, in the 
fuller sense that he judges of natural 
objects after the standard of human 
experience and life, and this tendency 
is apt to take unexpected and comical 
directions. A little fellow of three was 
standing with his father near a railway 
watching a goods train pass in its 
provokingly slow manner, when he 
came out with the original observa- 
tion, “’At be an awful old train, pa.” 
The notion that the train shares in our 
life-changes of youth and age may 
strike one as merely absurd, yet closer 
scrutiny suggests that to the child the 
wonderful self-moving thing with its 
visible breath and its snorting sounds, 
is naturally something very much 
alive. A _ little scratching of the 
surface of a childish saying, while it 
may remove something of the appear- 
ance of utter absurdity, by no means 
robs it of its delightful drollery. The 
humorist who thus looking below the 
surface half understands the comical 
ways of childhood may in the end 
derive a richer enjoyment from scan- 
ning them. 

In close companionship with this im- 
pulse of the child to think of things 
generally as fashioned like himself, we 
find another which is no less entertain- 
ing. He has the amiable, unconscious 
egoism of supposing that things about 
him have some mysterious relation to 
himself, being especially meant for his 
good, or having unpleasant designs on 
his comfort. A child I find is apt to 
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dislike greatly the appearance of the 
moon seen through a window, suppos- 
ing somehow that she is there for the 
express purpose of watching himself. 
One American child of five quaintly 
remarked to an older child that seemed 
frightened on hearing about earth- 
quakes, “‘Why, no, D., they don’t have 
earthquakes in little towns like this.” 
The words suggest that the little com- 
forter conceived of the earthquake as 
something which was specially de- 
signed for human spectators, to throw 
them into cold shudders, or possibly to 
electrify them with the delicious ex- 
citement of danger, according to their 
temperaments, and which would not 
therefore be brought on the scene where 
there was not a full house, so to speak. 
The saying seems to me full of the 
characteristic quaintness of child- 
thought. It is so deliciously comical to 
us who know, or fancy we know, what 
these alarming oscillations of the earth's 
surface really are, to have them thus 
turned by the naif conceit of the child- 
mind into a kind of show. Yet may we 
not here too detect an exaggeration of 
something in older people’s thought 
about the universe, and in smiling at 
the crudity of the child’s whimsical 
fancy be half quizzing our own occa- 
sional lapses from the perfectly de- 
tached and unimpassioned point of 
view of science? 

To judge by the frequency with which 
they are repeated it would seem as if 
children’s sayings about God and other 
solemn subjects are apt to be especially 
amusing to their elders. Nor is this to 
be wondered at. If we persist in talk- 
ing to these little people about such 
remote and abstract matters we must 
expect them to go on translating our 
meanings in surprising ways into their 
own homely ideas. It is so easy to 
laugh at the familiarities which the 
license of child-speech takes with these 
grave mysteries, just because most of 
us have enough of profanity in us to 
derive a momentary gratification from 
the observation of an unintended irrev- 
erence. Yet to laugh at the child’s 
daring naturalisms merely as a specially 
privileged kind of jesting at matters 














usually regarded as sacred is very far 
from appreciating the humorous side 
of this department of child-thought. 
To laugh at irreverence merely as such 
is, in the case of children as of older 
folk, to encourage a conscious irrev- 
erence; and perhaps there is no 
manifestation of young “smartness” 
more truly offensive than such a con- 
scious taking of liberties with subjects 
which others profess to revere though 
they show themselves ready enough to 
laugh at the liberties taken with them. 

Humorous appreciation begins when 
reflection robs the audacious-looking 
saying of its impiety, when we begin to 
perceive the delightfully naif child- 
thought which prompts it, when we 
half spy the perfect naturalness of this 
thought; and, one may add, when some- 
thing of pity steals into our amusement 
at the spectacle of the little thinker 
compelled by our foolish modes of in- 
struction to grapple with insoluble 
problems, 

When this point of view is taken 
even reverent persons may find a 
legitimate entertainment in children’s 
attempts to tell us how they think 
about God. Very quaint, for example, 
are the ways in which a child tries to 
fix God’s habitation. Told, perhaps, 
that he lives far above us, the little 
reasoner, who has a thoroughly human 
weakness for bringing his divinity as 
near as possible, sets him on a hill hard 
by, or it may be in an old apple-tree, 
where he may conveniently be visited. 

God’s abode is apt to be thought out 
with an amusing childish logic, in 
which we may now and again see the 
attempt to bring together somewhat 
conflicting ideas. For example, God’s 
house is ef course imagined as a beauti- 
ful palace with all sorts of wonderful 
things in and about it. Yet the child is 
wont to put thoroughly homely touches 
into this picture of a far-away magnifi- 
cent mansion. Thus he may think that 
it has draughty doors like a badly built 
London house, and in his prayer ask 
God kindly to mind and shut the doors, 
as his grandpa who has just died can't 
stand the draughts. Here the quaint 
realization of the heavenly palace in 
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terms of modest terrestrial -dwellings 
is motived by solicitude for a member 
of the family. In other cases the 
motive may be the explanation of some 
known natural phenomenon which in 
a vague way is assigned a divine origin. 
Thus, an American child excogitated 
the funny idea that the noise of thunder 
came from shooting coals into the cellar 
of God’s house. Possibly to this child 
the adjunct of a coal-cellar was one of 
the impressive marks of a grand house. 

The quaint charm of all _ this 
anthrepomorphism in children’s reason- 
ing lies in its perfect naiveté. We may 
find something of this same amusing 
and lovable simplicity in other direc- 
tions of child-thought. Indeed, what is 
most characteristic in the logic of the 
nursery is the tendency to ignore the 
complexities of things, to reduce the 
realm of nature and of human action 
alike to a beautiful simplicity; and 
though looking on this naif thought 
with our older, wiser eyes we smile, our 
smile is a most good-natured one, for 
we are half conscious of loving the very 
simplicity of mind which provokes it. 

Hardly anything is more engagingly 
droll in this way than a child’s first 
attempts to get at the law of things. 
He finds, for example, that people’s 
knowledge appears to vary with their 
size—to this extent, at least, that the 
boy of four knows a lot more than the 
baby in arms, and that about some 
things the grown-up knows even more 
than the boy of four. On this basis he 
proceeds to reason that giants must 
have an awful lot of knowledge. One 
little fellow supposed that Goliath was 
the cleverest arithmetician in the 
world. The logic of childhood knows 
nothing of exceptions. 

A like impulse to simplify things 
shows itself in thought about human 
institutions. Marriage, from the child’s 
point of view, is a kind of contradiction. 
The law of love, according to his expe- 
rience, is rooted in intimacy. It is 
right for brothers and sisters who live 
in the same house and have the mutual 
knowledge of daily companionship to 
love one another; but how can two 
strangers love one another so much as 
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to want to live together? 


relations at all. A husband is just a 
man you pick up anywhere.” This boy, 
a smart one as his language suggests, 
probably expressed a widespread child- 
ish perplexity. The thought is amus- 
ing because of its ignorance of the 
meaning of marriage; but even as we 
smile do we not half feel that the child’s 
way of looking at human relationships 
is in a sense the right one, and that 
marriage, however necessary, is in a 
manner eminently unnatural? 

A child carries his delightful love of 
simplification into the domain of rules 
of conduct. He accepts them with a 
terrible literalness, refuses to recognize 
an exception, and is the born foe of the 
sophistries of the casuist. Girls, who 
are apt to take rules of behavior more 
seriously than boys, furnish choice ex- 
amples of this exacting literalness. It 
was a girl who, seeing her elder sister 
point at a chestnut-tree decked with its 
new bloom, reminded her in a shocked 
tone that it is rude to point. It was a 
girl, too, who in Mr. Punch’s amusing 
story declined to take her change from 
the toy shopkeeper on the ground that 
“we’re not allowed to take money from 
anybody but grandpa!” In _ these 
cases the droll simplicity of the thought 
seems to grow more entertaining from a 
certain comical appearance of elderly 
straight-lacedness. 

I have tried to take my reader into a 
world which many of us think we know, 
but which is probably but half known 
to the most enlightened of us. My aim 
has been to show by a few sample 
stories what a quaintly lovable world it 
is; how much there is in it to enliven the 
dull hours, and even to brighten the 
sad ones. 

Like most things that are worth hav- 
ing the full enjoyment of the humors of 
childhood comes only to him who takes 
pains to reach it. Most people know in 
a vague way that children are “amus- 
ing little creatures.” Even ladies much 
in society, who are far too busy to 
trouble in general about the doings of 
the nursery, are not unwilling now and 
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A boy of 
seven once said to his mother, “I don’t 
see why husbands and wives must be 
so fond of each other. They are no 


again to get a piquant story from that 
terra incognita, if it seem fit to be served 
up in some halting dinner conversation. 
Yet much more is needed before we can 
enjoy the humorous banquet which 
nature has provided for us in child- 
talk. For first of all we must “make 
friends” with children, and be willing 
to cast aside now and again our grave 
affairs and our stiff manners in order 
to pass a companionable hour with 
some child-mite, lending the attentive 
ear which is all that he asks as the price 
of his store of entertainment. And in 
the second place, and this is the harder 
condition, we must bring with us not 
only something of the child’s own love 
of fun, but a trained faculty of 
humorous observation. 

It is to be feared that many worthy 
persons miss one of the choice refresh- 
ments of life because they do not ¢con- 
bine these two conditions. I suspect 
that there are estimable young women 
who are thrown much with children, 
who in a manner are sympathetic with 
them, and who yet, alas! are almost 
completely blind to their delectable 
drolleries. On the other hand, there 
have been men who though they pos- 
sessed the requisite faculty of humor. 
appear never to have cared to know and 
love the little ones who would have 
been charmed to entertain them. What 
one asks, in that futile chase of “might- 
have-beens” that it is so hard to 
abandon, would the tart satirist Jon- 
athan Swift, and the caustic humorist 
Thomas Carlyle, have been if they had 
learned to love and to associate with 
these little people who, as a seven- 
teenth-century bishop has it, are best 
company when they “can but prattle”’? 
For here they had met with ignorances 
and follies which could never have 
excited their contempt, and with 
paradoxes and other absurdities which 
would have left them perfectly good- 
tempered.* 

1 I have ventured in this paper to repeat stories 
which were made use of in my “ Studies of Child- 
hood” for a somewhat different purpose. I have 


also quoted one or two child-anecdotes recently 
contributed to Truth. Some of these seem to me 


not only genuine child-observations, warm out of 
the nursery so to speak, but particularly apt ex- 
| amples of childish thought. 
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¥rom The Fortnightly Review. 
THE STORY OF AN AMATEUR 
REVOLUTION. 


BY A JOHANNESBURG RESIDENT. 


For some months dissatisfaction with 
the Boer government in this country 
has been growing from bad to worse. 
The absolute refusal of the Volksraad 
to consider the grievances of the Uit- 
lander population, in spite of many 
appeals and petitions, and the open 
challenge of some of the more extreme 
Boers to fight if we were not centented, 
led us to the conclusion that nothing 
would be obtained by peaceful agita- 
tion. I will not go more fully into the 
political aspects of the case than to 
point out that the Uitlander population 
pay nine-tenths of the taxes and are 
eut off from all “say” in the govern- 
ment. They are practically debarred 
from the civil service and all govern- 
ment appointments. Everything used 
by them is heavily taxed, food-stuffs 
and every necessary included. Articles 
never produced in the Transvaal, or 
only in the smallest quantity, are rated 
under the plea of protection, which 
absolutely fails to induce the Boer to 
attempt either manufacture or produc- 
tion. The railway rates are enormous, 
the lines are blocked with traffic owing 
to the ignorance of an ignorant Hol- 
lander staff. Native labor, so impor- 
tant in the working of our mines, is 
rendered scarce and costly by harass- 
ing regulations and the insecurity of 
the roads. The condition of natives 
living on farms in the more out-of-the- 
way districts is little better than sla- 
very. The home government seems to 
forget that these natives were handed 
back to Boer rule in 1881 on the distinct 
understanding that proper and just 
treatment should be meted out to them. 
The prisons are a disgrace to a state 
calling itself civilized. 

On Saturday, the 21st of December, 
Mrs. B. and I went from our home at 
Roodepoort, a mining district ten miles 
from Johannesburg, to stay with some 
friends in’ Doornfontein, the largest 
suburb of Johannesburg. Our host was 
a German, and his wife a colonial. We 
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went to the races in the afternoon. 
The quarterly race-meeting is always 
a great event. That day, however, 
rumors of conspiracies .and coming 
trouble had begun to spread, and one 
was as often asked for an opinion on 
the situation as on a racehorse. The 
question “Do you know anything?” did 
not apply to the Johannesburg Handi- 
cap. The next day, Sunday, I was 
asked what attitude I should take, and 
whether I would shoot if called upon. 
Naturally I first wanted to know more 
of what was going forward, and said 
I would give a straight answer in a 
day or so.. On Monday the only talk 
of the street and the club was “the 
situation.” Rumors of “recruiting,” 
“Maxim guns,” “rifles” were flying 
about like squibs, and I began to think 
I had better send my wife and the 
maid away before trouble really came. 
We moved that afternoon to another 
house. Our host was an Englishman, 
and I found from him in conversation 
after dinner that he was in the thick 
of the plot, and was very anxious for 
me to join. He was to be in command 
of a company, and already some of my 
friends had joined it. The following 
day I had an interview with one of 
the military leaders, and asked his 
advice about my wife going away. 
This he strongly recommended, and 1 
should probably have gained further 
useful information from him had we 
not been interrupted, and also I did 
not wish to press for more than was 
needful. Till then I had no notion that 
preparations were so far advanced, 
though I had some idea that a move- 
ment was on foot. 

Wednesday, Christmas Day, instead 
of going to church and eating a great 
deal too much, as has been my custom 
for many years, we hurried out to 
Roodepoort. Having packed up all we 
wanted and stowed away anything 
that was of value, we went back as 
quickly as we could to Johannesburg; 
as my wife intended to leave that night 
for the Cape. On our arrival, however, 
we found that a hitch had occurred; 
and that there was, therefore, no des- 
perate hurry. We were able after this 
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to think we were very jolly. Turkey, 
plum-pudding, champagne, impending 
revolutions, and separation don’t mix 
on a hot summer’s evening, so I don’t 
recommend them. There was racing 
again next day and more rumors. The 
Reform Committee, under the title of 
the National Union, a body which has 
been in existence for some years, is- 
sued a manifesto, which set forth all 
the causes for dissatisfaction with the 
government, and practically amounted 
to an ultimatum, while a meeting was 
ealled for January 6th, at which the 
people would be called upon to endorse 
the manifesto, and show the Pretoria 
officials that we intended to get our 
rights. The delay I have referred to 
was at least in part caused by the 
frightful block in goods traffic on the 
line. In October the government had 
closed the drifts through the Vaal 
River in order to try to force all goods 
and produce to come in by the Nether- 
lands Railway. Though they yielded 
to strong representations from the col- 
ony and England, and threw the drifts 
open again in a few days, the mischief 
was done, and the block on the already 
overloaded railway became almost 
hopeless in the hands of an incompe- 
tent Boer staff. Unfortunately, too, a 
railway accident occurred in the col- 
ony; for days packing-cases containing 
rifles were scattered on the veldt, 
though, fortunately, none were broken, 
so that discovery was avoided. In all, 
about three thousand rifles, a moderate 
quantity of ammunition, and three 
Maxim guns had been safely got 
through, but these were not nearly 
sufficient, and many more were to ar- 
rive before January 6th. The way the 
customs officials were “got at” would 
probably be instructive reading. Some 
cases were marked “machinery,” some 
“explosives,” some cartridge cases came 
through as “plum-puddings,” and were 
accordingly lined with that commod- 
ity. The Maxims, I believe, emerged 
from a huge cylinder labelled “oil.” A 
quantity of rifles were carefully hidden 
under bags of coke, and were duly for- 
warded and off-loaded at the siding of 
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to eat a Christmas dinner, and to try 


one of our leading mines under the 
plea of “Urgency.” 

On Friday, the 27th, my wife went 
to Natal, as her friends at the Cape 
were not able to have her. It was none 
too soon to go, as after Friday the al- 
ready full trains became absolutely 
crammed with fugitives. I am glad to 
say very few men except Cornish 
miners left the country. These ran by 
the hundred, crowding into cattle vans 
or anywhere else where they could 
find standing room. Women and chil- 
dren had to take their seats in the 
morning in trains that did not leave 
till nearly midnight. All sorts of old 
and dirty carriages were pressed into 
the service. One train I saw off on 
Saturday, the 28th, consisted of thirty- 
seven wagons, and must have had one 
thousand people in it, many of them 
standing on the footboards. No joke 
to undertake a sixty hours’ journey to 
the Cape without a seat, or rammed 
into a carriage with about ten babies 
and children. The frightful accident 
on the Natal line, by which I think 
nearly forty people were killed and 
others injured, was one of the results 
of the panic. I myself saw the ill-fated 
train start, and sent some letters to 
Durban by one of the passengers who 
was hurt. Several Netherlands car- 
riages were put on the train; they are 
not fitted for the curves of the Natal 
line and must have caused the smash. 

I was told I should receive my rifle 
and some ammunition on Sunday. 
They were brought round in a four- 
wheeled dog-cart with a good well, and 
as few people were about, it was 
very easy to take them into our houses. 
They were done up in straw and can- 
vas. On Monday morning I went out 
to the mine to see how things were 
going on there. The men had realized 
by this time that a row was imminent, 
and were anxious to devise means for 
protecting the property and for obtain- 
ing rifles. A trolley was to go into 
town that evening to bring out any 
that could be got. I returned in the 


evening and did what I could to get 
them arms, but the authorities were 
not in a position to give out guns ex- 
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cept to men who would come into 
town. That evening news came in that 
Jameson had crossed the border and 
was marching on Johannesburg. All 
was excitement and bustle. The com- 
mittee were taken by surprise. They 
did not intend that any outside help 
should come in until a revolt in Jo- 
hannesburg had actually occurred, and 
I know that every endeavor was made 
between Christmas Day and the 29th 
to communicate with Dr. Jameson and 
inform him of the postponement: of 
events, but no replies were received. 
As it was, the committee had to act 
on the spur of the moment. Guns and 
ammunition were hastily run into the 
town from the Irene estate and other 
places during the night. Packing cases 
had to be forced and arms distributed 
all in a hurry. Horses had to be 
brought in from different localities, 
saddles and bridles unpacked. In 
fact, the night was one rush of prepara- 
tions. 

Tuesday morning early (December 
29th) I cleaned my rifle and made my 
preparations. Bought a belt, canvas 
bag, huge flask, etc. Then I went to 
the club to receive instructions. These 
were—to be in Von Brandis Square at 
430 in the afternoon, equipped and 
ready to march. By this time all the 
regular police had been withdrawn, 
and men were going about rifle in hand 
to the different rendezvous. A word of 
praise is due to the officials for so 
promptly withdrawing the police. They 
undoubtedly saved useless bloodshed, 
as their numbers were too small to be 
effective. Shops began to close and 
many put up barricades. At 4.30 my 
company, about fifty strong, paraded, 
and with about one hundred and 
twenty others were addressed by the 
commander of our division. The win- 
dows of the houses and balconies were 
filled with spectators who cheered and 
waved handkerchiefs. Of course, we 
all felt very brave and warlike, as 
there was an encouraging absence of 
any enemy. One amusing incident was 
the arrival of Captain Von Brandis, an 
old man and chief magistrate of the 
town. He insisted on talking to us, 
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expressing a wish that he was a 
younger man that he might come out 
with us, and ended up by saying he 
hoped we should not make fools of 
ourselves. I rather think he has the 
laugh of us just now. Most of us filled 
our pockets with biltong—dried buck 
or beef—a most sustaining food, and 
our flasks with whiskey. Whiskey, 
oddly enough, is considered indispen- 
sable by most South Africans. After 
about an hour we were dismissed till 
7.30, so that we might have a chance 
of getting food, and I with several 
others adjourned to the club, where we 
had dinner as soon as possible, and ate 
all we could as we did not quite know 
when the next chance of feeding would 
be. At a quarter past seven we took 
up our “accoutrements” and marched 
off to Von Brandis Square as if the 
world belonged to us. Arrived there 
we fell in and numbered. After a short 
pause, while other companies were 
falling in, we united, formed fours and 
set off for Doornfontein hill. The 
crowd cheered us and we beguiled the 
two hours’ march by singing songs. 
Nearing the top of the hill which com- 
mands the town we passed the contin- 
gents from the mines east of Johannes- 
burg. At the Nazareth Home, a large 
and not quite finished building, we 
halted, were dismissed, and told we 
might sleep inside. A few minutes 
found some of us in a large lofty room 
capable of holding one hundred or 
more. It was evidently the temporary 
carpenter’s shop, as there were lots of 
timber and shavings about. We hoped 
for a few minutes that we should have 
the place to ourselves, but, in a short 
time, in tramped the mine contingent, 
quickly filling up our room, the pas- 
sages and al! the other rooms on the 
ground floor. 

The noise was awful and the lan- 
guage worse. Many of these men had 
marched over twenty miles that day 
and were loud in their complaints, 
though the commissariat wagons were 
being rapidly off-loaded outside. After 
a time they were served with food, 
but the noise was kept up till past one 
o’clock and was then succeeded by the 
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best collection of snores and grunts it 
has ever been my fate to listen to. 
About twelve o’clock a few of us went 
outside as we could not sleep, and 
drank the new year in under the bril- 
liant light of the South African moon. 
By and by we returned to our floor, 
but the snoring and grunting of scores 
of not very sweet-smelling men, the 
trampling of others in the passage, and 
the yelling of Kaffir mule-drivers out- 
side, did not allow of much sleep. Be- 
sides, the first night on the hard boards 
with only a mackintosh for a pillow, 
is not exactly comfortable. At four 
o’clock a bugle sounded what was in- 
tended for reveillé, and we turned out. 
Why so early I do not know, as there 
was nothing to do. One or two water 
taps served for washing purposes, and 
were much patronized. Between six 
and seven a good Samaritan turned up 
from a neighboring house with “boys” 
carrying huge jugs of coffee which they 
dispensed to all around. Very refresh- 
ing it was, though as a rule I hate 
early coffee. We then paraded, and 
pickets were told off. By eight o’clock 
rations of coffee, tea, bully beef, and 
bread was served out, and we soon 
formed messes and had breakfast. 
After the first day the commissariat 
was really excellently managed and all 
sorts of food provided. About eleven 
I was told off on picket duty and was 
very glad to get outside the camp, as 
several rifles had been let off in un- 
pleasant proximity by enthusiastic re- 
cruits, in a vain endeavor to improve 
their knowledge of Lee-Metfords. By 
nightfall things were more ship-shape, 
and quarters were allotted to us at 
the end of a long passage, about ten 
feet wide, so that when we lay down 
there was a considerable mixing up of 
legs. One man whose “bed” was next 
to mine was very energetic in his en- 
deavors to make himself comfortable. 
After a prolonged absence he reap- 
peared with a brick and a piece of 
wall-paper. The brick was to be a pil- 
low, the paper did service as a blanket. 
He retired to roost triumphantly half 
an hour before we did. Presently I 
arrived from a foraging expedition 
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with a glass of whiskey and water and 
a crust of bread, and proceeded to step 
over him to get to my nook. He sprang 


up very indignant, and abused me 
soundly for scattering bread-crumbs in 
his bed. That crumb story, of course, 
well embellished, is still going round, 
and I don’t think he will easily forget 
it. Night pickets and guards were 
posted, and many yarns are told of the 
false alarms they spread. One man 
was certain the Boers were coming. 
He had seen large bodies of them ap- 
proaching. The Boers resolved them- 
selves into a plantation of gum-trees 
waving in the wind. 

Besides our own camp of one thou- 
sand men, there was one at Hohen- 
heim in a commanding position, and 
another farther west at Auckland 
Park. The town was policed by a 
body of men under Trimble, late head 
of the detective department, who was 
deposed about two months ago be- 
cause he was not a burgher. Bodies of 
horsemen under Bettington and others 
were constantly patrolling the town 
and neighborhood. Large corps of 
Australians, Scotchmen, and Irishmen 
were also formed, but unfortunately 
there was not sufficient ammunition. 
Shops were barricaded and business at 
a standstill. Huge crowds daily col- 
lected round the Reform Committee 
offices, waiting for news of Jameson 
and the movements of the Boers. For- 
age, mealies, etc., went up to famine 
prices, in spite of the large stocks 
known to be in the place. The next 
day, Thursday, the 2nd, we did some 
drilling, and about 9.30 I was instructed 
to get the children and sisters out of 
the Home, and send them on trolleys 
into town. They had all retired to the 
upper floors on our first arrival. With 
the assistance of another man I had 
just got two trolleys covered with mat- 
tresses and about forty children with 
two or three sisters on them, when an 
order came to fall in. Back into the 
upper rooms they had all to be bundled, 
while the trenches dug round the build- 
ing on the previous day were lined. 
My company was first put in the build- 
ing to man loop-holes, but most of us 
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were soon moved out to the trenches, 
where we remained in a blazing sun 
for some hours. The alarm was a 
false one, and was probably caused by 
parties of Boers being sighted in the 
distance moving towards Krugersdorp. 
At no time did they really contemplate 
attacking our positions, as the armis- 
tice, pending the arrival of Sir Her- 
cules Robinson in Pretoria, was already 
arranged. In the afternoon I did four 
hours’ picket duty. We had strict 
orders not to return the fire of any 
enemy should one appear. 

Rumor at this time ran absolutely 
mad. We heard that the government 
was prepared to give us everything we 
wanted. Indeed, for the first day or 
two, I believe this was practically the 
case, as the government had informa- 
tion to the effect that we had twelve 
Maxim guns instead of only three, and 
about twenty thousand rifles, whereas 
we had but three thousand, if so many. 
At that time they had not succeeded 
in stopping Jameson. The reports came 
in of a battle near Potchefstroom, in 
which Jameson had defeated the Boers 
with a loss of about three hundred men. 
Five minutes later we would be told 
that he was near Krugersdorf, then at 
Randfontein fighting hard. Half an 
hour later he was close to Johannes- 
burg, and was expected in half an 
hour. Sir John Willoughby was killed 
one moment and revived the next, and 
so on. The Reform Committee agreed 
to an armistice on the Ist, the fact 
being that they were not sufficiently 
Strong to take the initiative. They 
have been blamed for not seizing the 
gaol, which commands the town, as 
well as the position which we occupied 
at the Nazareth Home; also for not 
blowing up the railway and taking 
possession of the telegraph offices, and 
above all, for not sending assistance to 
the doctor; but it must be remembered 
that through force of circumstances 
they were weak, and that if we were 
to secure the sympathy of the British 
sovernment and the outside world, it 
was imperative to be very careful how 
we acted. The prompt action of the 
imperial authorities in attempting to 





recall Jameson, and ordering all Brit- 
ish subjects to refrain from assisting 
him, must have had due effect on their 
decisions. No one seriously doubted 
that Jameson would get through safely, 
as we did not think that the Boers 
would have time to muster so strongly, 
and it was hoped that his arrival would 
be the signal for a surrender on the 
part of the government. When the 
news of his capture was confirmed, 
most of us could scarcely accept it. 
We believed that he must have sur- 
rendered to the queen’s proclamation 
or something of that sort. 

Up to the time when he reached 
Doornkop his loss had not been severe, 
and it seems probable, from observa- 
tions made on that ground, that he 
could even then have retired from the 
trap laid for him. But men and horses 
must have been thoroughly fagged by 
their long march and about thirty 
hours’ almost continuous fighting. It is 
evident that he either moved on to the 
rough country near Krugersdorp, in 
the expectation of meeting relief from 
Johannesburg, or else was ignorant of 
the country, both there and at Doorn- 
kop, some eight miles south-east. His 
guides were either treacherous or in- 
competent. By keeping further south 
and coming in on the Kimberley road, 
I cannot but think that he would have 
come through without much loss. 
Doornkop -is the last bit of really 
rough country he would have encoun- 
tered, and any one could have avoided 
it who was well acquainted with the 
district. But these are considerations 
for military men, not for amateur revy- 
olutionists. 

On Friday, the 3rd, most of the mine 
contingents were disarmed and sent 
back to their various homes to resume 
work. This was a good move, as there 
were numbers of volunteers in the 
town who were better suited for using 
guns, but who were totally unarmed. 
I do not wish to say anything against 
the miners and mechanics who so 
readily turned out; but it was impos- 
sible that the majority of them should 
be accustomed to firearms. Their dis- 
cipline in camp was good, and their 
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coming out an excellent demonstration 
of earnestness. 

Enormous stores of provisions had 
been accumulated by the reform lead- 
ers, and also forage for the horses and 
cattle. The commissariat was well 
managed, though there was a little 
trouble at first. Positions for defend- 
ing the town had been carefully sur- 
veyed. The Maxim gun was well 
placed, two being taken up to the Naza- 
reth Home and one at Hohenheim. 
During the week when Johannesburg 
was under arms I may truthfully say 
there was less crime and less drunk- 
enness than has ever been known. 
There were a few cases of store looting 
by Kaffirs, but as most of the low-class 
Kaffir stores are the channel of illicit 
drink trade, I do not think their de- 
struction altogether a misfortune. We 
remained in the camp till the following 
Tuesday, January 7th, some of us get- 
ting leave every day to go into the 
town, which meant a bath and change. 
We all helped more or less in cooking, 
but for the last two days had a coolie. 
We kept our spirits up in spite of the 
rather depressing probability of it all 
proving a fiasco. Wild-cat stories of 
all sorts were flying about, but trust- 
worthy information was difficult to 
obtain. 

The high commissioner had arrived 
in Pretoria on Saturday night, but ne- 
gotiations were not begun before Mon- 
day, as the Koer absolutely refuses to 
attend to business on a Sunday. It was 
known that we were surrounded by 
large numbers of Boers, but they kept 
some distance off. On Monday, the 
6th, it was rumored that we should 
have to lay down our arms in order to 
save the lives of Jameson and his men. 
This proved to be true on Tuesday, and 
though many of us felt much more in- 
clined to fight it out, it had become 


” generally known that we were very 


short of arms and ammunition, and 
very little difficulty was experienced 
in carrying out the order of the Reform 
Committee. I was in Johannesburg 
on Tuesday morning, and stayed to 
hear Sir Jacobus de Wet and Sir Sid- 
ney Shippard address the people from 





the balcony of the club. The crowd 
was enormous, and naturally very ex- 
cited. The speeches, asking the towns- 
people to give up their arms and to 
remain quiet, in order to save Jame- 
son, were not good; but as the ma- 
jority of the audience had no arms to 
lay down, it, perhaps, did not much 
matter. 

When I got back to Nazareth Home 
the camp was already broken up. On 
the evening of the next day the police 
began arresting the Reform leaders. 
They surrounded the club while we 
were at dinner, and at first none of us 
knew who would be taken and who 
would be left; so we ordered coffee 
and large cigars, and awaited events. 
It soon became evident that few be- 
sides the actual committee were 
“wanted,” and I think a good many of 
us sighed with relief, though the next 
day we all pretended to be insulted 
by the fact that we were not consid- 
ered big enough game to be noticed 
by the government. For some days 
the authorities did not think that 
sufficient arms were surrendered, and 
investigated mines, houses, and stores. 
Some annoyance was also given by the 
Boers searching people travelling on 
the roads, and making themselves ob- 
jectionable; but on the whole I think 
they behaved wonderfully well. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST IN 
WOOLMER FOREST. 

The reality of the grievance felt by 
the common people of England in the 
constant extension of the forests by 
the Norman and Angevin kings is some- 
times questioned. The exaggeration 
of the tales of cruelty inflicted in the 
creation of the New Forest will partly 
account for this historic doubt. But if 
the terms of the Charter of the Forests, 
wrung from Henry the Third, are not 
sufficient evidence of the injury caused 
by the progressive annexation of large 
areas of land devoted exclusively to 
the enjoyment of the sovereign, as a 
“single and mighty Nimrod,” the num- 
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ber and extent of the forests which 
still remain, some only as forest in 
name, others with partial survivals of 
forest-law, may be cited as showing the 
greed of the early foreign kings of 
England for this princely form of land- 
grabbing. 

Many of these forests are almost un- 
known to the general public. They are 
not important from their size, or re- 
membered for any violence which 
marked their appropriation. They are 
not magnificent enough to claim a 
place, under the stately definition of 
a royal forest, as a “territory privileged 
for wild beast and fowls of forest, 
chase, and warren to abide in, in the 
safe protection of the king for his 
princely delight and pleasure;” neither 
were they large enough to form a safe 
harbor for outlaws, which made it a 
matter of policy to place certain wild 
districts under the arbitrary control of 
the sovereign. But the early kings 
seem to have marked any district, how- 
ever small, not actually under cultiva- 
tion, for their peculiar use, and to have 
turned them into forest by a stroke of 
the pen. In the south, not only such 
places as the forests of Wychwood, 
Hainault, Epping, Whittlewood, and 
Ashdown, were annexed, but much 
smaller and less valuable spots. At- 
tached to the present management of 
the New Forest, for instance, are a con- 
stellation of satellites extending from 
Parkhurst Forest in the Isle of Wight, 
with Bere Forest and Alice Holt, to 
Woolmer Forest on the borders of 
Hampshire within forty miles of Lon- 
don. 

Woolmer Forest occupies a middle 


' place between the varied and magnifi- 


cent wilderness of the New Forest, and 
the present condition of Alice Holt, 
which was early converted into a great 
oak wood for growing timber for the 
navy. In no great area Woolmer con- 
tains scenery singularly wild and 
broken, and the two thousand acres 
enclosed by the crown are supple- 
mented by a wilderness of heather, 
bog, pools, and steep rough hills, set 
in the centre of some of the most fer- 
tile, and also some of the most barren 





and wild country of the south. It is 
separated from the Hindhead Heath 
by the beautiful strip of country run- 
ning from Haslemere, through Bram- 
shott, Liphook, and Headly to Bentley. 
To the south it is bounded by the 
Meeon valley, and its northern side lies 
in the parish of Selborne, not many 
miles from the “malm” valleys and 
chalk hills of that wooded and fertile 
village. Gilbert White says much of 
Woolmer Forest. It was the wildest 
country he knew: “A tract of land 
about seven miles in length by two 
and a half in breadth, abounding with 
many curious productions both animal 
and vegetable.” “This lovely domain,” 
he continues, “is a very agreeable 
haunt for many sorts of wildfowls 
which not only frequent it in the win- 
ter, but breed there in the summer, 
such as lapwings, snipes, and wild 
duck, and, as I have discovered within 
these few years, teals.” 

The blackgame had disappeared in 
White’s time, though they have since 
been re-introduced; and the five hun- 
dred head of red deer had been removed 
on account of the demoralization which 
the tradition of deer-stealing caused in 
the neighborhood. The old race of 
deer-stealers was hardly yet extinct, 
and used to recall over their ale the 
exploits of their youth, such as watch- 
ing a pregnant hind to her lair, and, 
when the calf was dropped, paring its 
feet with a penknife to the quick to 
prevent its escape till it was large and 
fat enough to be killed; and shooting 
one of their neighbors with a bullet 
in a turnip-field by moonlight, mistak- 
ing him for a deer. Such men may 
even now be found in the New Forest 
survivors of the days before the Deer 
Removal Act in 1849, who used in 
their youth to indulge their tastes for 
this attractive form of poaching, and 
have never settled quietly down to the 
purely agricultural life since, but pick 
up a living, no one quite knows how, 
on the skirts of the forest. 


First impressions of a new country 
are always vivid and delightful, if the 
district is worth visiting at all. Our 
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first impression of Woolmer Forest 
promised so much that, though realized 
later, we could hardly believe that we 
had so quickly found what we had 
rather hoped than expected to discover. 
We knew that it was a thoroughly 
wild district, though so near to London; 
and that it had once been a noted 
haunt of rare birds we had Gilbert 
White’s authority. But whether the 
forest was anything more than an 
almost treeless waste, as in White’s 
days, or whether it were beautiful as 
well as wild and little inhabited, was 
left for actual experience to discover. 
We were not long in doubt. The 
drive from Liphook Station on the 
South-Western Railway is only some 
three and a half miles, and the road 
to the house, in which we had secured 
quarters, ran beneath a steep, heather- 
covered ridge ending in the high peak 
of Walldon Hill. On the left was the 
lower broken ground of the forest cov- 
ered with thick plantations of fir, larch, 
and oak, mixed with heather and bog, 
and in parts, as we soon perceived, 
studded with shining pools. It was 
clearly still a paradise for birds; on 
almost every field or strip of moorland 
by the road the lapwings were running 
and rising, while the laugh of the wood- 
peckers, the call of the cuckoo, and the 
cooing of the ring-doves rang out from 
the woods below. 

We at once stepped out into the mar- 
gin of the forest to gain an idea of 
the country, and, if possible, to make 
friends with some of the natives. 
Woodland countries are the best homes 
for poor men. They gain much from 
the cheap supply of fuel, from the rab- 
bits and fish, which in spite of prohi- 
bitions always find their way to the 
cottage, from the wild fruits and 
plants, the berries of the forest, and 
the cresses of the streams; and their 
work in the woods is better paid and 
more interesting than that of the field 
laborer. Add to this that at Woolmer 
the forester’s cottage is often his own, 
gained by encroachment on the forest 
in days gone by; that he has frequently 
rights of common, and runs two or 
three active little cows in the forest; 
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and you have a very pleasant specimen 
of the happy rural Englishman. 

We soon discovered two or three for- 
esters’ homes, neat, low, red-tiled cot- 
tages scattered near a stream on some 
sound ground apparently reclaimed 
from a marsh. They had good gardens 
with plenty of wall-flowers and prim- 
roses in bloom. The men had just 
returned from their work of timber- 
lopping in the woods; and the sitting- 
rooms were pervaded with a fine fresh 
odor of burning fir-cones, hot cake, and 
tea. We discussed the possibilities of 
finding rare nests in the forest, and 
were surprised to find how well in- 
formed the men were as to the birds 
breeding in the district. Probably this 
is a survival of the days when the 
shooting and wild-fowling of the forest 
were more considered than at present. 

As we were taking leave of the 
friendly woodman, a small boy, who 
had been listening, volunteered the re- 
mark that he knew of a snipe’s nest 
close by, and led the way with his 
hands in his pockets, to a little wet 
hollow full of pale water-grass. From 
this, to our great surprise, two snipes 
rose at our feet, and we found the 
nest, a neat hollow in the grass, but 
without eggs. These, the urchin then 
informed us, he had broken the day 
before, because the bird had been sit- 
ting for some days and they were no 
good to eat. He apparently ascribed 
our disappointment to the fact that we 
had also wanted to eat them, for he 
presently ran after us down the road, 
and overtaking us, presented a small 
trout “for thee teas,” as he remarked. 
We found he had caught the trout on 
a night-line baited with a worm. We 
did eat it (though not for “our teas”), 
and it was excellent, like a Scotch burn 
trout. 

A snipe’s nest and a poached trout 
in the first hour of our stay were an 
earnest of something very fresh and 
delightful on the morrow. Our tem- 
porary host was the chief warder of 
the forest, who had built for himself a 
good brick house on the side of Wall- 
don Hill, roomy and commodious. He 
gave us entertainment and information: 
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and it was arranged that next day we 
should accompany an under-warder, 
an old native of the forest, on his 
rounds. 

The view across the forest at day- 
break was far more beautiful than we 
had anticipated. Wakened by the 
cuckoos which were shouting their call 
in the apple-trees under our windows, 
we saw below and beyond us miles of 
forest, partly woodland, partly heath. 
Rows of dark pines and feathery 
larches rose rank behind rank in the 
low ground, with clinging vapors float- 
ing across their lines, where the woods 
hid the swamps and marshes. Here 
and there rose brown, heather-crested 
hillocks, beyond which were wide 
heaths, and beyond all the lofty, 
purple ridge of Weavers’ Down which 
closes the view across the forest south- 
wards. To the right was the barren 
hill of Black Moor, and beyond that, 
some miles distant, the beech-crowned 
heights of Selborne and Hawkley 
Hanger. Our main object of the day 
was to discover if the nests of the wild 
fowl, which Gilbert White said bred in 
the forest, were still to be found there. 
The old warder who was to accompany 
us had no doubt on the subject, and 
offered to show us a teal’s nest within 
five minutes’ walk of the house. We 
struck at once into a rough track 
leading to the low ground, with thick 
fir woods on our right, through heather 
which grew deeper as we descended 
the slope, dotted with self-sown firs. 
The whole air was fragrant with the 
scent of pine and heather, and of dew- 
drenched moss and lichens drying in 
the bright May-day sun; snakes rustled 
off among the drying grasses, and the 
grasshoppers were already beginning 
their summer song. Not a hundred 
yards down the track the warder 
stopped and pointed to a miniature 
fir no larger than those which are sold 
for Christmas trees in the London 
shops, saying that the teal was sitting 
on her nest under the tree the even- 
ing before. We approached cautiously 
and peered into the heather. But there 
was no need of care. The little duck 
had hatched her brood that morning 





and had led them away down to the 
marsh. One addled egg and the shells 
of the others remained in the nest, 
which was very carefully made of moss 
and little tufts of down from the bird’s 
breast. Had we paid our visit an hour 
earlier we might have surprised the 
whole family on their way to the marsh. 
The instinct with which wild ducks 
make for the water is very curious. 
We once had the fortune to surprise 
a family of young wild ducks endeav- 
oring to reach the Round Pond by way 
of Kensington High Street. They were 
hatched somewhere in the grounds of 
Holland House; and though the old 
duck remained inside the railings in 
great anxiety, the ducklings were res- 
olutely trotting down Holland Walk 
in the direction of the main road, until 
some of the gardeners were called, 
who caught the brood and transferred 
them to a basket. Beyond the teal’s 
nest, hardly screened by a low planta- 
tion of seedling firs, lay a marsh; not 
a stretch of land lying in soak, a 
sponge of mosses and peat, such as the 
New Forest bogs, nor yet a swamp, 
such as rivers and brooks make when 
the course is partly choked and the 
slow stream winds through mud banks 
and alders with uncertain outlets, but 
a true stagnant marsh of standing 
waters, black and deep, but fringed, 
dotted, and divided by walls and lines 
of marsh plants. In the centre were 
upright masses of bright green reeds 
and rushes, with bays and inlets into 
which the marsh fowl swam as we 
approached. Clumps of dwarf alder, 
hoary with lichen, grew straight out 
of the water, and here and there white 
limbs of drowned trees. From its mar- 
gin came the croaking of thousands of 
frogs, an unusual sound to English 
ears; and everywhere among the rushes 
we caught glimpses of wild duck, teal, 
and water-hens. Several duck rose 
and flew round the marsh, but the 
greater number swam with their broods 
into the thick cover of the reeds. 

In the early autumn as many as two 
hundred duck are sometimes found in 
this marsh. Anciently it was a lake 
and is still known as Hogmere, being 
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named with the two other pools Cran- 
mere, Wolmere, after the three crea- 
tures anciently common in the forest, 
the wild boar, the wolf, and the crane 
or heron. The herons breed there still, 
and we left the marsh to visit their 
ancient haunts near the Stags’ Wood 
and the Deer Hut at the south-eastern 
corner of the forest. On our way we 
searched a rough hillside for a wild 
duck’s nest. Looking for a wild duck’s 
nest in acres of heather and seedling 
firs seems rather a hopeless task; but 
we discovered one in less than twenty 
minutes. A single feather gave the 
clue, and after diligent search the 
nest was found, placed like the teal’s 
under a dwarf fir. Large plantations 
lie to the south between Hogmere 
marsh and the heronry. The fir-trees 
are full of squirrels’ nests; so numer- 
ous are they that almost every fifth 
tree seems to hold one. The warder, 
in order to save the pheasants on his 
beat, shot five hundred squirrels in one 
winter as food for the foxes. Beyond 
the firs lie some woods of oaks, much 
mixed with holly, which is indigenous 
to all the better soil of the neighbor- 
hood. These woods were planted by 
Cobbett’s enemy “the smooth Mr. Hus- 
kisson,” who incurs a share of Cob- 
bett’s invective for planting fir; but it 
is clear that this was only done on soil 
which would grow nothing else, and 
in Woolmer, as in the New Forest, 
the fir sows itself and is increasing 
naturally. In the oak woods a little 
spaniel of the keeper disturbed a hen- 
pheasant from her nest. The bird at 
once began a series of astonishing 
jumps and flutterings, rising and fall- 
ing over the bushes, and the spaniel 
at once followed in chase; the old bird 
when she had decoyed the dog to a 
safe distance, rose, and flew round in 
a circle, pitching near to the nest. It 
held ten eggs, which the keeper de- 
cided to remove and place under a 
hen. 

Besides the larger pools, Woolmer 
Pond, Hogmere, and Hollywater, there 
are numbers of smaller ponds in the 
forest, often connected by the wind- 
in+ streams half choked with leaves 
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and stained rust color by iron ore. 
One of them, a narrow sheet of water 
some hundred yards long and forty 
broad, lay on our way to the heronry, 
and as it was studded with great 
bunches of common rush, we took off 
our boots and stockings to hunt for 
water-hens’ nests. Almost every one 
of the big rush-crowns held either an 
old nest, a water-rat’s seat, or a half- 
finished moorhen’s or dabchick’s nest. 
One only, a moorhen’s, held eggs; a 
clutch of nine, some of which we trans- 
ferred to our collecting boxes. 
Heronries are always set in pictur- 
esque spots, and usually in the largest 
and most ancient trees of the neighbor- 
hood. Probably the tallest trees in 
England occupied by herons’ nests are 
the beeches on Vinney Ridge in the 
New Forest, whose tops are so high 
that they are above the usual angle of 
sight even as the head is carried when 
searching tall trees. At Woolmer the 
herons build in the centre of a wood 
of very tall Scotch firs. The nests are 
not close together but scattered in the 
wood, though each tree that bears one 
is in sight of one or two more; they 
are made of huge piles of brambles and 
light dead sticks, and the trees occupied 
by the birds may generally be detected 
at some distance by the bright green 
appearance of the trunk, which is 
covered with dusty lichen, the result 
apparently of repeated dressings of 
fish-manure. After careful search we 
discovered ten nests, from each of 
which the hen bird slipped off, and 
then circled round far above with angry 
croaks, until the sky was full of the 
wide-winged drifting forms of the 
birds. As we remained quiet and did 
not disturb them, they came back one 
by one, and settled down to brood the 
young, the remains of the bright blue 
egg-shells under the trees showing us 
that every set of eggs had been hatched. 
These herons are a great ornament to 
the forest; but are not looked upon 
with favor by the owners of the artl- 
ficial trout-pools now so common round 
the mansions of Surrey and North 
Hampshire. They make nightly visits 
to the breeding-pools, and work terrible 
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havoc among the young fish. A cor- 
morant is said to devour fourteen 
pounds’ weight of fish a day; a heron 
ean hardly live on less than half that 
quantity, and even the resources of the 
upper Wey, which under the name of 
the Deadwater forms a natural north- 
ern boundary to the Woolmer district, 
must suffer from their fishing. Be- 
yond the heron’s wood lies what in the 
New Forest would be termed a lawn, 
a triangle of smooth close turf dotted 
with holly bushes and juniper, oppo- 
site a very old inn called the Deer’s 
Hut. Close by the house is a fine oak, 
the best in this part of the forest; and 
behind it begins a stretch of more fer- 
tile land, which grows in richness till 
it becomes hop-garden near Liphook. 
Between the Deer’s Hut and Walldon 
Hill lies the wooded portion of the dis- 
trict. To the south the land is strangely 
wild, barren, and forbidding, rising by 
a gradual ascent to the great ridge of 
Weavers’ Down, dark, treeless, and 
heathery, commanding a view over 
some of the finest hill country of the 
south, with the forest district at its 
feet. The hills of Selborne, Black 
Moor, Hindhead, Haslemere, Crooks- 
bury, Blackdown, and the high chalk 
downs of the Meeon valley, are the 
main features in the circle. 

From whatever point the forest is 
seen the eye is attracted by a dark 
rounded clump of pines rising from 
a conical hill south-east of the main 
mass of woods. This is Holly Water 
Clump, a landmark in the district and 
a beautiful feature when visited and 
explored. The hill is a steep rounded 
cone, covered at the bottom with oak, 
and surmounted by a grove of im- 
mensely tall Scotch firs, which rise al- 
most without a branch to a height of 
one hundred and fifty feet. This is a 
stronghold of all the robber birds of 
the forest; every other tree seemed to 
hold an old crow’s or hawk’s nest; 
many were still occupied, and we could 
hear the faint cry of the young crows, 
young sparrow-hawks, and a brood of 
magpies, safe in the unclimbable trees, 
while the old birds soared and circled 
far above. Several of the trees had 
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been struck by lightning, and where 
the bark had been stripped by the de- 
scending current, the tree had become 
unsound. These narrow strips had for 
generations been used by woodpeckers 
as places for their nests. Apparently 
a new hole was cut each year, for in 
some trees there were several, bored 
one above the other like stops in a 
flute. Under one, which was recently 
cut, we found the white shell of a 
woodpecker’s egg which the squirrels 
had stolen and sucked that morning. 
At the back of the mound, almost 
under the pines, nestles a pretty cot- 
tage on a terrace cut from the sandy 
slope. With its old tiled roof, its 
cherry and apple trees in full blossom, 
and the little lake below, it is a model 
of a rustic home. This lake is the com- 
pletion of the beauties of Holly Water. 
It is a long deep pool, fringed on one 
side by oak woods, on the other by 
masses of ancient holly, which give it 
its name. From the pool runs a nar- 
row, swift stream, dammed in places 
by miniature sluices, to join the Dead- 
water a mile or so below. In places it 
is almost arched over by wild rose and 
woodbine; the banks are close turf set 
with daisies and embroidered with 
moss and primroses. It is the choice 
streamlet of the forest, and in its short 
course vies in beauty with the New 
Forest brooks and the becks of the 
Surrey Hills. The holly brake is not 
part of the forest though naturally it 
forms a large wild annex to its borders. 
It is part of Linfield Common, which 
with the commons of Passfield, Bram- 
shott, Oakhanger and others are so wild 
and beautiful that it is difficult to say 
where the forest region ends. Linfield 
Common consists in great part of 
oak and holly, massed in picturesque 
clumps and glades like a miniature 
wood from the New Forest. The oaks 
and hollies alternate by the side of the 
road, the former making their branches 
meet above while the hollies stand like 
a green wall between the trunks. 
Woolmer Pond, except in size, does 
not compare favorably with the other 
pools in the forest. It is a desolate 
sheet of water, lying on a bed of half- 
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hardened sand impregnated with iron, 
into which the neighboring slopes drain 
but without any outlet in the form of 
brook or marsh. It has not even the 
beauty of Sowley Pond on Beaulieu 
Heath in the New Forest, which is 
deep, bright, and fringed with heather, 
though unshaded by trees and destitute 
of the delta of reeds and water-plants 
which make the head of any stream- 
fed pool interesting. Woolmer Pond 
is, in fact, a gigantic puddle, such as 
may be seen on most village greens. 
Its waters have shrunk and left a 
strip of sand and mud between the 
margin and the true bank. In winter 
wildfowl still assemble there, but not 
in the numbers in which Gilbert White 
saw them. On the long hill north of 
the pond is Lord Selborne’s fine house, 
and the village and church of Black- 
moor. Beyond lies the road to Sel- 
borne, through scenery and soil very 
different from that of the forest. The 
transition from heather and wilderness 
to rich loamy fields, hop-gardens, and 
ancient meadows, is not the least charm 
of a walk along this border of the for- 
est. The bird-life changes with the 
change of soil and plants. In place of 
pert whinchats and furzechats flirting 
their tails on the juniper-bushes and 
dwarf pines, the yellow-hammer and 
chaffinch fly along the lanes. The 
brook which runs down from the two 
ponds at Oakhanger is set with violets 
and primroses; water-wagtails and 
white-throats, thrushes, robins, and 
tits, all show that we are once more 
in the country of cornfields, hard-wood 
trees, comfort, and cultivation. 

But that is a kind of scenery which 
can be enjoyed in most parts of rural 
England. The esthetic value of the 
forest is that for eight hundred years 
its surface has never been tormented 
by the plough, the harrow, or the 
seythe. It is almost uninhabited, and 
were it not for the War Office, to whom 
it has for some years been leased by 
the commissioners of woods and for- 
ests, as an occasional manceuvring 
ground for the troops from Aldershot 
and Winchester, it would have no 
roads either. Unfortunately straight 





military roads have been cut across 
it,—a great disfigurement to its wild 
appearance. 

Now that by a curious irony these 
secluded forest areas, once seized by 
the sovereign for his sole enjoyment, 
have passed into the keeping of the 
nation, the question arises whether it 
would not be well to imitate the Nor- 
man kings, and keep them as reserves, 
secure from all building, inhabitation, 
and development for the perpetual en- 
joyment of the people. This has been 
done, in a great measure, in the case 
of the New Forest, where Parliament 
has, so far as it can, secured that the 
greater part shall remain forever open 
and wild. But until Parliament says 
otherwise, there is no reason why the 
Woods and Forests Department should 
not, in the pecuniary interests of the 
public, lease Woolmer Forest for build- 
ing or make a new Aldershot there. 
The former is not a remote contingency. 
The pine and heather country is rap- 
idly becoming a mere appendage to 
villa gardens, and the red houses ex- 
tend from Farnham across Hindhead 
to Haslemere, and are even now begin- 
ning to fringe the forest. If the builder 
once gets a foot on the forest proper, 
we may bid good-bye forever to the 
wild district from which Gilbert White 
derived such entertainment and satis- 
faction both as a naturalist and as a 
sportsman, the still unspoiled royal 
Forest of Woolmer. 





From The New Review. 
CANDOR IN BIOGRAPHY. 

“Publish everything. To suppress is 
to falsify history. The frank, manly, 
honest, straightforward biographer 
knows that he would do small service 
to the character he is portraying by 
omitting anything. The timid or cun- 
ning friends who ask that documents 
should be suppressed are calling on 
the biographer to be untruthful. If I 
bowdlerize, I shall idealize and give a 
false picture. I will brave the anger 
of surviving friends. I will have the 
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courage to speak out.” This and a 
great deal more of the same quality is 
(in effect) what we have been hearing 
during the past six weeks in defence 
of a recently published biography. The 
biography itself, though unquestion- 
ably a vivid and graphic work, is, I be- 
lieve, open to criticism, which it is 
gradually receiving, of a kind that 
would carry us far beyond the con- 
siderations above alluded to. But as 
these considerations have a force of 
their own, and open a question interest- 
ing beyond the special occasion, I shall 
attempt to make a few suggestions on 
the theory of biography which they 
imply. I will examine the theory on its 
own merits and without reference to 
any existing exemplification of its 
possible consequences. 

I begin by entirely admitting that the 
careful student who wishes to form an 
accurate judgment of a given charac- 
ter should see the whole available evi- 
dence. The suppressions of the 
“astute” or the “timid” are so tar 
prejudicial to perfect truth and ac- 
curacy. I goa step further, and do not 
care to dispute that, apart from letters 
unintelligible or misleading without 
explanation of their circumstances, the 
public may, in the long run, form a 
truer impression of a man from a very 
liberal publication of his letters. No 
doubt the judgment of the public is far 
mere superficial and liable to bias than 
that of those deeply interested in form- 
ing a true judgment. But in the long 
run the evidence will be sifted by the 
more careful students, and their ver- 
dict will obtain with the majority. 

Here, be it observed, a more or less 
true impression may be gained at some 
cost. Feelings may be hurt; failings 
may be brought into prominence, which 
friends would prefer to forget; faults 
may be placed in such relief as to give 
quitean erroneous impression—from the 
accidental preservation of an undue 
proportion of letters in which they are 
vividly disclosed. Still, if choice is to 
be made between two inaccurate ver- 
sions of a man’s character, one due to 
the suppression of letters in which 
faults are exhibited, the other to their 








over-free publication, the less pleasant 
is likely to be the nearer to the truth. 
Whether, having regard to the sacred- 
ness of a dead man’s reputation, it is 
right to give the world what is slightly 
unjust rather than what is considerably 
too favorable is a further question. 

Be this as it may, the biography of a 
man is on an entirely different footing 
from the mere publication of his 
remains. It is not a collection of 
documents, but a narrative, illustrated 
by documents. The process of sifting 
the evidence is supposed to have been 
already gone through by the biographer. 
The reader takes him as a guide. He 
knows that the publication of all doc- 
uments is an impossibility. No biog- 
raphy could be endurable which at- 
tempted it. Selection there must have 
been; and he trusts to the biographer’s 
judgment, to his personal knowledge of 
his subject, to his opportunities of see- 
ing all the evidence, that the selection 
has so been made as to give the various 
elements of the character justly. The 
reader does not, in the first instance, sit 
as a judge or sift critically. He knows 
that material for so doing is largely 
inaccessible to him. He takes in the 
character as it is depicted by the biog- 
rapher, with the aid of the materials of 
his choice. 

And the writer obviously chooses 
from his mass of material that which 
will exhibit the conception of the 
character which he has been led to 
entertain by the conscientious study of 
all the evidence available. Two biog- 
raphers who have formed different 
conceptions would not choose the same 
material. If Carlyle and Macaulay had 
adhered to their respective estimates of 
Boswell, after reading all his papers 
and letters; and if each had then pro- 
ceeded to write the life of Boswell, the 
letters which would strike each as 
characteristic would be largely differ- 
ent. To one writer he was a toadying 
busybody, with a touch of reverence, 
to the other a reverent disciple with an 
element of the prying busybody. Both 
many of the letters chosen and the sug- 
gestion in the text of their relative 
significance would differ accordingly. 
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And the impression left om the reader 
—who, be it ever remembered, does not 
study the matter as a critic at first, but 
takes in the general effect of the book 
as a whole—is likely to be determined 
by the biographer’s own judgment. 

In other words, a biography is not 
primarily an accumulation of evidence. 
It is a picture. 

Now nothing is more striking in paint- 
ing a likeness than the minute changes 
which may alter the whole expression. 
One finishing touch is added to an 
excellent picture. The casual observer 
may still say, “Like, very like. The 
long nose, the lanky limbs, the big 
eyes—just what I remember.” But the 
intimate friend groans and _ says, 
“That line has spoilt the whole picture. 
It gives a sinister look which tells of a 
wholly different nature.” 

This may happen from a momentary 
lapse in the painter’s art. But if so 
minute a change has so considerable an 
effect, how extensive must be the 
powers of the caricaturist, whose aim 
it is to paint an unmistakable likeness, 
which shali nevertheless have certain 
features so exaggerated as to produce a 
ridiculous result. His art consists in 
delineating what is true, but out of 
proportion. He fascinates by his vivid- 
ness, and it is often waste of time in 
the ordinary onlooker to hunt out the 
secret of the false impression produced. 
Every feature can be defended as cor- 
responding with the original. And it 
is an endless task to trace in detail the 
numerous changes in relative propor- 
tion which in combination produce so 
startling an effect. No better carica- 
tures are made than by the mechanical 
process of reflecting a figure in a convex 
or concave mirror. Here the laws of 
nature ensure a real correspondence 
between the reflection and the object 
reflected. And yet a comparison be- 
tween the two reflections will show 
what absolutely opposite effects can be 
produced from the same “material” by 
the reversal of its proportions. 

It is obvious that a similar result be 
obtained in biographical narration. All 
human characters are made up of the 
same primary affections and passions; 
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just as all human faces have eyes, nose, 
mouth, and chin. It is in minute 
varieties of form and in the proportion 
they bear to one another that the 
difference lies. And here is the oppor- 
tunity for the biographical caricaturist. 
Turn a man’s occasional weakness into 
a besetting sin, by accumulating 
instances of it without reminding the 
reader that five occasions may be 
spread over fifteen years; depict an odd 
mannerism as though it were of the 
essence of his manner; dwell on three 
instances of resentment and leave 
barely described twenty cases of gener- 
osity—this is the kind of treatment 
which may manufacture from true 
items of evidence a grotesquely false 
representation of a man, both of his 
bearing and of his character. 

And there is another tempting method 
of caricature. It used at one time to 
be the fashion in schoolroom histories 
to make the characters embodiments of 
some leading quality, of some charac- 
teristic marked out, it may be, before- 
hand, by political or religious prejudice. 
Becket has been the proud and ambi- 
tious Churchman; Queen Elizabeth has 
been Good Queen Bess; Mary, Bloody 
Mary. And on the other side Luther 
has been little more than an insincere 
sensualist. 

' A biography on such broad lines 
would carry its inaccuracy on the face 
of it. But the temptation remains to 
make one quality the characteristic to 
which all others are subordinate. And 
this is a common means of effective 
caricature either in painting or in writ- 
ing. The Jew is caricatured as being 
the embodiment of a nose. The vacant 
fop may be typified by want of chin. 
And in literature it is often tempting 
to give the typical miser, the typical 
spendthrift, the typical hypocrite. To 
do so enables the author to be more 
graphic and leave a more definite im- 
pression on the reader’s mind than by 
observing the true proportions and 
giving fully the complex web of human 
character. You may even give forcibly 
a perfectly true aspect. But such 
pictures as a whole are utterly untrue 
to the original. They stand out in the 
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memory as Dickens’s Harold Skimpole, 
or Jingle, or Fagin, or Pecksniff, or 
Micawber, as vivid and never-to-be 
forgotten sketches of certain aspects of 
men who, if they ever lived, were some- 
thing so much more, that the sketches 
are not real representations at all. 

A caricaturist, then, seizes true as- 
pects and develops them out of pro- 
portion. A literary caricaturist does 
the same for some salient features of 
character, or external mannerism in a 
creation of his own. The biographical 
caricaturist does it for the subject of his 
biography. And as Dickens was all the 
more effective because, as his friends 
tell us, he used in real life only to see 
the peculiarities he depicted, and to be 
so fascinated by them as to neglect 
looking further, so the biographical 
caricaturist is the more vivid and 
effective if he writes with conviction, if 
he sees in the character he is describing 
almostexclusively the peculiarities he is 
led to dwell on and to depict out of pro- 
portion. He gives the man as he sees 
him; instinctively selects material illus- 
trative of the aspect which fascinates 
him by attraction or repulsion; inter- 
prets everything by the leading feature; 
makes a Macchiavelli, or a Mephis- 
topheles, or an Iago, of one who had in 
reality many human qualities very 
evenly balanced. 

In fact, he commits precisely the same 
offence against true art as the idealiz- 
ing biographer, with the addition of an 
offence against kindliness. The ideal- 
izer takes the good traits, chooses 
instinctively by preference material 
illustrative of them, neglects weak- 
nesses or faults. The other takes the 
special characteristics which have 
amused or struck him; notes a trace of 
them in every letter he prints; seizes 
with delight and places in boldest relief 
such documents as really bring these 
characteristics out; achieves a result 
similar to that of the born caricaturist 
in art, who has from the first seen in his 
subject mainly suggestions of the 
giraffe, or the peacock, or the hawk; 
who concentrates his attention on the 
features to which such suggestion has 
been due—the prominent nose or chin, 
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the long neck, the strut, the lanky legs— 
develops them with fascinated amuse- 
ment, until the other features appear to 
have scarcely any connection with the 
general character of the face—to be 
mere appendages, or a necessary back- 
ground for the significant excrescence. 
The conviction grows upon the artist 
that the features which have struck 
him are the key to the whole face, that 
he is more and more inclined to treat 
reduction to proportion as suppression 
of truth. He defends his sketch with 
perverse ingenuity. He has done full 
justice to the other features, he de- 
clares. He enlarges on their beauty 
and significance, though he has, in point 
of fact, traced them hastily and faintly 
in the actual picture. He will not 
reduce by a hundredth part of an inch 
the uncomely mouth and chin which he 
has made so large and distinct. They 
are there in the original man, and on no 
account will he rob his picture of its 
realistic details which he has so care- 
fully elaborated. And the chief offence 
against accuracy being a change of 
proportion, it is waste of time to argue 
with him in detail. The inaccuracy 
cannot be adequately measured in 
words or figures. No broad statement 
can be commensurate with the far- 
reaching error. A tenth of-an inch too 
much here and too little there is only 
in all two tenths; the faint coloring 
or blurred outline elsewhere cannot 
be described in its exact degree; yet 
the untrue effect of the whole is gro- 
tesque. 

All this holds good of biography. 
The caricature, which is due mainly to 
a one-sided view of the character, held 
with conviction, is likely to be at once 
the most vivid and the most misleading. 
A memoir of Dr. Johnson is, we will 
suppose, to be written, shortly after his 
death. The writer who undertakes to 
deal with his remains and write his life 
(Boswell by hypothesis being non- 
existent) has barely known Johnson. 
The only time he met him he was the 
worse for liquor, and was extremely 
rude to one or two of the writer’s 
friends. He has adopted Horace Wal- 
pole’s estimate of Johnson, that “he 
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may be a very good man at bottom, but 
is a most disagreeable man at top.” 
The sight of him with his swollen veins 
after excess in eating and drinking has 
made an indelible impression. Of his 
brilliant conversation he knows only by 
hearsay. He does not deny or doubt it. 
But all he heard and saw was rudeness 
obviously joined with drunkenness. 
He reads Johnson’s papers and diaries, 
noting as most significant the confes- 
sions of excess in eating and drinking, 
the slothfulness, the other faults liber- 
ally owned to. The picture takes shape 
and growsvivid in hisownmind. “Here 
is a man who, from his great talent and 
reputation, has been idealized by his 
friends. I have no such prepossession. 
I will depict the man as I saw him my- 
self. I will extenuate nothing.” And 
the writer is as good as his word. He 
gives the picture of a drunken sot, an 
uncouth bear, rude to every one, hardly 
human, without sense of propriety. 
He does not deny that Johnson re- 
formed and gave up drink, that there 
were better traits in his character; nay, 
having read the diaries and letters, he 


says that the character was in some 
respects a noble one—when he was 


sober. But such admissions are ad- 
denda and appendices. The book is, on 
the whole, a protest, full of righteous 
indignation, against idealization. It is 
a picture “of the man as I saw him, as 
I knew him.” It is not the Johnson 
whose piercing perceptions, vigor of 
mind, moral elevation of judgment, 
wonderful brilliance and wide informa- 
tion, commanding force of will and 
intellect, have made us almost forget 
that such a scene as impressed this 
biographer may have really occurred. 
It is a picture drawn from that one evil 
hour, by one to whom that evil hour is 
a living fact, and the rest a matter of 
hearsay or reading. 

The friend of Johnson is indignant. 
“Where,” he asks, “is Johnson’s piety?” 
The author triumphantly shows in a 
footnote the words “in spite of his 
religious feeling.” “Where is his con- 
stant charity?’ The author has set 
down twenty lines in the seven hun- 
dredth page of Vol. II. which give a 
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long eulogium of his charity and good- 
ness of heart. “But you represent him 
as unkind in the great bulk of the text, 
and even in this passage you do not 
convince the reader that you believe in 
his kindness, or give instances of it.” 
Here, indignation is the effectual retort: 
“When I acknowledge the faults of the 
man I am accused of telling lies, yet 
when I speak in admiration of him I am 
told that I do not say enough. Because 
I do not give a set of goody-goody 
stories suitable for a saint’s life, I do 
not satisfy you.” “How about his ten- 
der love for his wife?’ Two whole 
pages on it in the seventeenth appendix. 
“I had not observed these pages. Still, 
the general effect is contrary to the 
drift of such passages. You do not give 
his good qualities due _ proportion. 
Take, for example, his real sense of the 
fitness of things, quite inconsistent with 
this picture of a mere boor—take his 
interview with George III., his visit to 
the Duke of Argyll?’ Five pages, in- 
cluding both episodes. in the twenty- 
seventh appendix. The biographer 
here becomes effective and even trium- 
phant. “False proportion,” he ex- 
claims, “is now your criticism. How 
could I emphasize such a quality more 
than by concentrating the instances of 
it, collecting them together and giving 
it as a salient feature in his character? 
The fact is you want me to suppress 
his excesses and sottishness. This I 
will never do. His wasanoble character 
and will not be served by such un- 
worthy subterfuges. He was a down- 
right and truthful man, and would be 
the last to sanction such suppressions 
himself.” 

We have our Boswell, and such a 
book would do Johnson no harm. But 
had it given to Englishmen their first 
idea of Johnson, I venture to say that 
it might have taken years for the pro- 
portions to be set right—for the evidence 
in the book itself to have corrected the 
picture in the book. Appendices seven- 
teen and twenty-seven would event- 
ually be reached by some literary 
Columbus, would be enlarged upon in 
their bearing on the rest. A fresh key 
would be thereby supplied to letters 
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hitherto read for their incidental illus- 
trations of blunt rudeness. Confirma- 
tion of the new view of Johnson would 
come from the book itself, read under 
the influence of this new suggestion. 
Further confirmation would be given by 
the anecdotes and letters supplied by 
surviving friends. The current of 
opinion would be changed, and the 
secret of the one-sided biography 
analyzed. 

But, meanwhile, the unpleasant pic- 
ture of the original biographer may 
have been reproduced by reviewers 
without the favorable admissions 
which even his own text supplied, to 
qualify the painful effect of the whole; 
and for a generation Johnson would 
have lived for the popular mind a vivid 
figure, painful to his surviving friends 
from the very authenticity of the 
anecdotes against him so carefully col- 
lected, and the rude letters preserved. 
The picture would remain as the truc 
Dr. Johnson, whom his friends had in- 
vested with a halo which the evidence 
produced had forever removed. 

I will only add that, such being the 
power of the biographer from his own 
erroneous or prejudiced judgment to 
turn the picture derivable from a man’s 
writings into a caricature, in which the 
proportions are distorted, it has natu- 
rally been the custom to leave private 
papers to be dealt with by a friendly 
hand. To obtain a true likeness is 
difficult. It is nearly impossible that 
one who it not a friend should so far 
understand those remarkable traits 
which make a man worth writing about 
as to execute a true likeness. And 
though many a friend will give an 
idealized portrait, it is certainly juster 
to the dead that the selection and de- 
scription should be carried out on the 
principle of illustrating good qualities 
at the cost of giving insufficient space to 
bad, than of illustrating faults in such 
lengthy detail as to leave little space for 
anything else. The latter method can 
give no real picture of those qualities 
but for which the biography should not 
be written at all. Neither course is 
satisfactory; but if omissions are to be 
called “suppressions,” and to be re- 
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garded as uncandid, it is hard to under- 
stand how a biography is more candid 
which goes on the principle of omitting 
nothing which tells against a man, than 
on that of leaving nothing unsaid which 
would tell in his favor. Luckily the 
latter class is the commoner. The fault 
of ignoring weak points is popularly 
criticised; while that of giving them 
the most prominent place is less com- 
monly considered, because fortunately 
we have not yet reached the time when 
many persons are ready to publish the 
remains of a good or eminent man, 
without feeling before all things inter- 
ested in depicting those qualities to 
which his goodness or eminence has 
been due. 


WILFRID WARD. 





From The Fishing Gazette. 
THE THAMES OF THE PAST. 

Seventy years since, before the build- 
ing of the present London Bridge, good 
fishing was to be had from the “star- 
lings” of the old bridge; big barbel and 
bream, perch and roach, and splendid 
dace were caught there, and many a 
large pike. It was owing to this that 
a colony of fishing-tackle .makers lo- 
cated themselves in Crooked Lane, 
some of which remain to this day, and 
boatmen made a good livelihood in 
those old times by watching the shoals 
of fish and ground-baiting where they 
went; by doing this they secured sport 
for their patrons. Fifty years ago good 
fishing was to be had for roach, dace, 
flounders, and eels from punts moored 
off old Lambeth, since when the river 
steamboat traffic and the swifter cur- 
rents caused by the new embankments 
have spoilt angling in that lower por- 
tion of the Thames. Previous to 1874, 
the old timber bridge at Battersea had 
been for half a century or more an 
object of dread to all who navigated 
the “above bridge’ portion of the 
Thames; it is a fact, that about its old 
wooden piles gigantic barbel took up 
their quarters—ten-pounders were not 
infrequently caught, and sometimes 
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twelve-pounders. A Mr. Hitchcock, of 
Edgware Road, whom I knew, cap- 
tured a fourteen and one-half pounds 
barbel there one September morning, 
in or about the year 1842. But, besides 
barbel, Battersea can boast of the 
origin of bottled beer, for Andrew 
Fuller, the theologian, says: ‘‘Alexander 
Nowell, Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in the reign of Queen Mary, was an 
excellent angler, but a supporter of 
‘the new opinions; and while after 
catching of fishes, Bishop Bonner was 
after catching of Nowell, and would 
have placed him in the Tower had not 
a good and kind merchant of London 
conveyed him safely upon the seas.” 
It so happened that Nowell, when 
fishing on the banks of the Thames, 
received his first intimation of his dan- 
ger, which was so pressing that he had 
no time to go back to his house and 
make preparation for his flight; but he 
had, like an honest angler, taken with 
him a stone bottle containing ale among 
his other preparations for his day’s 
requirements; and, in his haste to es- 
cape arrest, he buried the bottle of ale 
and bread and cheese in the river’s 


bank. On returning to London many 
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years afterwards, and fishing his old 
loved haunts, he remembered where he 
had placed his bottle of ale, etc. The 
bread and cheese, of course, were gone, 
but the bottle was still there; and, as 
Dean Nowell said, “Yet, no bottle, but 
rather a gun, for such was the sound 
at the opening thereof.” And to this 
trifling circumstance, quaintly observes 
Fuller, “is believed to have been the 
origin of bottled beer in England.” But 
to return to the early part of this cen- 
tury, Frank Matthews and Theodore 
Hook used to fish at Battersea. Once 
they found themselves uninvited guests 
at the mansion of a gentleman residing 
near there, who was entertaining a 
select company. After spending a 
pleasant evening, Hook and Matthews, 
being about to depart, were, to their 
confusion, asked their names by their 
host, when Hook sat down to the 
pianoforte, and explained in the follow- 
ing extemporaneous verse:— 


I am very much pleased with your fare, 
Your cellar’s as prime as your cook; 

My friend here is Matthews, the player, 
And I’m Mr. Theodore Hook. 


ALFRED JARDINE. 





The Araucanian Indian.—There are at 
the present day some fifty thousand 
Araucanians left in Chili, living together 
in semi-independence, since twelve years 
ago the fierce warriors at last made 
peace. Their dwellings are great beehive- 
shaped huts, some twenty or thirty 
grouped near that of the cacique, whose 
family consists of as many wives as his 
means allow him to keep in Indian com- 
fort. The men are a handsome, dignified 
race; many of the women are very pretty 
in youth. Dressed in dark blue garments, 
woven of guanaco wool and dyed by 
themselves, not unlike the Greek chiton 
and himation, they are loaded with silver 
ornaments of Indian make. Hospitality 
is the pride of the caciques; and a friend 
of mine who visited one at Lebu, so poor 
that he could only afford two wives, was 
yet offered his best fare after her long 
ride. This was a large earthenware dish 
containing a dozen roast spring chickens, 





and a second tray followed with potatoes. 
In general, the chief’s dishes are of solid 
silver rudely hammered out. The Arau- 
ecanian cacique is still always mounted 
when he goes abroad, even to a near ham- 
let to buy provisions. His wives as 
invariably follow on foot, bearing a sack, 
a babe, and as many other burdens as he 
may please. Indeed, the degraded state 
of these patient slaves, the chief workers 
and weight-carriers for their lazy lords, 
who like to lie in the sun, rouses one’s 
blood with indignation. But—to be just— 
is not this the transition state of semi- 
civilization? In a savage state the 
Indian man was the hunter and warrior, 
both pursuits needing constant toil and 
hardship. The tasks of the sexes were 
not unfairly divided. But now he has not 
yet learned to use spade and axe instead 
of lance and lasso—so the woman suffers 
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